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Agriculture report as of April 1, 1940, 
1930 and 1920, shows the relative 
bers of electricity among other farm 
acilities such as automobiles, 
phones, trucks and tractors: 





tele- 


The , accompanying un-numbered 
tabulation based on the Census of 











Electrically 
Lighted 
Homes Automobiles Telephones Trucks Tract 
Number on April 1, 1940........ 2,032,316 3,542,036 1,526,954 944,184 1,409,697) 
Number on April 1, 1930... 845,356 3,650,003 2,139,194 845,335 851,401 
Number on April 1, 1920........ 452,620* 1,979,564 2,498,493 131,551 229,304 





* Electricity or gas. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE INSTITUTE 


HE Annual Meeting of the Institute will 
| be held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
ew York, Thursday, June 3rd. Shortened to 
inform to war-time conditions, the meeting 
ill be preceded by an all-day Executive Con- 
rence under the auspices of the Operating 
ommittee at the same location on Wednesday, 
ne 2nd. 

The Meeting on June 3rd will be open to both 
embers and non-members of the Institute, 
hile attendance at the Operating Committee 
xecutive Conference on June 2nd will be lim- 
ed to members of the Committee and to offi- 
sand employees of member companies of the 
nstitute. 

A part of the open meeting on June 3rd will 
devoted to addresses and discussions on post- 
ar planning and technical advances and prob- 
ms, while matters of immediate urgency will 
minate the Executive Conference on June 
d. 

Speakers at the open meeting on June 3rd will 
clude President Kellogg, who will deliver 
e annual presidential address; Mr. W. C. 
lullendore, Southern California Edison Com- 
any, whose subject will be “Some War-Time 
evelations’; Mr. H. M. Sawyer, American 
asand Electric Company, who will talk on 
Helping Small Industry as Future Custom- 
r”,and Mr. H. V. Erben, General Electric 
ompany, will discuss the possibilities pres- 
mt in the standardization of heavy electrical 
pparatus. 

Mr. H. C. Thuerk, Bradford Electric Com- 
any, and Chairman of the new EET Commit- 
eon Post-War Planning, will make an initial 
tport to the industry on Planning to Be Done; 
Ir.C. A. Powel. Westinghouse Electric and 
lanufacturing Company, will talk on the need 
consulting now on post-war technical prob- 
ms, and Mr. Carroll L. Wilson, Executive 


Secretary of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, will tell of the work of this new 
national organization. 

Subjects at the closed Conference on June 2nd 
will include discussions on these phases of the 
manpower and employment situation: Defer- 
ment experience and losses to other industries; 
meeting labor shortages; experience with 48- 
hour week; replacement schedules and man- 
ning tables; training replacements. Other sub- 
jects of immediate interest scheduled for discus- 
sion include: Inventories and supplies; an ap- 
praisal of load behavior and outlook; rates of 
the Southwest Power Pool; observations on a 
recent rate case; fuel clauses; billing practices; 
managing with curtailed transportation; status 
of airport legislation; review of public owner- 
ship developments and recent technique in 
municipal ownership promotion. 

Speakers and discussion leaders at the Oper- 
ating Committee Conference will include Sam- 
uel Ferguson, Hartford Electric Light Com- 
pany; J. A. Longley, Commonwealth and 
Southern Corporation; C. E. Kohlhepp, Chief, 
Inventory Control Branch, O.W.U.; L. R. Lef- 
ferson, Ebasco Services Incorporated; F. A. 
Newton, Commonwealth and Southern Corpo- 
ration, and H. S. Bennion, Edison Electric 
Institute. 

Chief executives of member companies will 
be supplied in advance with the complete pro- 
grams of the two meetings, at which other 
speakers than those already named will appear. 

The Operating Committee Conference, June 
2nd, will begin promptly at 9:00 a.m. and carry 
through continuously until 5:30 in the afternoon 
except for a luncheon intermission. The morn- 
ing session of the annual meeting, June 3rd, will 
begin at 9:45 a.m. and be followed by a luncheon 
session at which a speaker of outstanding im- 
portance will be heard. The final session will 
begin at 3:00 p.m. 
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Looking Back to View the Future 


An Introduction to Post-War Planning 


By Frank Sanford 


Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 


Presented to Joint Meeting, Transmission & Distribution, and Electrical Equipment Committees, 
Edison Electric Institute, at Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 


URVES of plotted data are fav- 

orite and reliable tools of engi- 

neers and business men. When 
they show past records, they are useful 
in arriving at a perspective of influences 
and effects. When judiciously interpreted, 
they may also be useful in predicting 
trends for future or untested conditions. 
Forecasts based on extension of past busi- 
ness or historical events can be hazardous 
because of the multiplicity of intangible 
factors involved, but there may be con- 
siderable basis for the statement “history 
repeats itself.” 

Even a casual review of conventional 
history leads to the conclusion that the 
world has never returned to the full con- 
dition of previous so-called “normal” 
after a major upheaval in its political 
affairs. During tremendous armed con- 
flicts, new ideas receive quick attention, 
inertias are pushed aside and develop- 
ments are accelerated. “The 
that follows is affected by these sharp 
and short-time changes and accelerations 
to a much greater extent than commonly) 
appreciated. 


economy) 


There are three periods ahead of us: 

1. We must win the war in a dozen 
places and in hundreds of industrial 
plants. Warfare has become a matter of 
materiel as well as men. Armies with 
the most efficient airplane engines ; bomb- 
ers with the best navigation aids; navies 
with the most reliable electronic guides, 
Battles move. Armor plate 
must replace earthen barriers. 
and speed of 
travel are vital in the new strategy. And 
they require power and materials for 


will win. 
Power 


communication and of 


production. 

2. We must plan for the post-war 
years in both political alignments and 
in industrial production. Winning the 
war would be an empty victory if it 
brought only chaos. 
tial for a period of transition as they are 


Plans are as essen 
for the military campaigns. Many ma 
chines and many plants will be left idle 
on V-day. But 


will be worn out. 


millions of machines 
Our economists ex 
pect a post-war boom before there is a 


post-war depression. 


3. We must look beyond those first 
After the period of scarcity 
adjustment and employment dislocations 
of the immediate post-war years, is there 
We hope that 
governments will look further than the 
first peace table in the settlement. 
with capital, engineers, 
must be just as far-sighted. 
Short sight is already confusing political 


few years. 


anything new to expect? 


In- 
dustry—men 


managers 


post-war plans with proposals for gov- 
ernment spending on large scale public 
Industry has more to offer 
America than roads, canals and tax-free 


projects. 


business competition. 

Economists and statisticians and engi- 
neers have enough data on the needs of 
the public to predict the number of auto- 
mobiles, tires, refrigerators, radios and 
other peace items that industry must pro- 
The total 


been calculated. 


vide. national income has 
Its division among in- 
dustries can be estimated. 

In the electric supply business we can 
determine the 
former banks and feeders that will be 
needed to catch up with the war-time 
We can estimate the deferred 
maintenance, and the replacements of 
We should do as 
much of that planning as we can now, 
means 


thinking beyond war supply layouts. 


number of new  trans- 


shortages. 
war-torn equipment. 


even if it some more overtime 


Then are we through? Do we simply 
go back to where we were in the thirties 
His- 
tory says that the answer is “No.” A 
few points on the curve of progress can 


and look for the good old normal ? 


give us a basis for better perspective. Its 
extension leads to an optimistic conclu- 
sion, and a little optimism may be a good 
Our 
children in school see the world through 
our opinions, and the news reports of a 
world in chaos. 


feeling at times like the present. 


They, too, are vitally 
interested in the extension of this curve 
beyond the immediate post-war years. 


* * % 


‘There was another time when Conti- 
nental Europe was in the hands of a 
dictator. 
National destruction, 
disturbances had mounted to staggering 


World affairs were in a mess. 


debts, taxation, 
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totals. 
policy and backed him down. A »& 
front was established through Spain 


another front was necessary in Belp, 
before the dictator was met at Wate 

That brought the end of a perig 
turmoil that had lasted for half ;, 


In the political settlement ; 
actionary feeling had control, anj 


tury. 


peace aim was to return to the condi 


of pre-revolutionary 


feeling. He wrote that the world w 
be a happier place if all people w 
quit wanting. The world had » 
too fast and everyone should be siti 
with conditions as they were in the; 
This peace settlement « 
Continent was maintained for a ge 
But scientists and_ industri 
did not accept this philosophy. 


REVOLUTIONS 


Revolutions had set the pace. ke 
of the American colonies, the fi 
Revolution and the British Indu 
Revolution changed the three cout 
to entirely new patterns. Still a 
revolution in thinking is almost 
looked in conventional history. 
through history we _ find these ! 
parallel streams: the political, heaé: 
current events; the handicraft, man 
turing, industrial; the search for 
knowledge, science. Each is influ 
by the others, and each leaves a he 
for further development by a late 
eration. 

About the time that a shipment ¢ 
was dumped into the harbor at ba 
James Watt was working on bs 
provements of a steam engine 10} 
water from the coal mines in Sc! 
Watt was a practical business m 
well as an expert mechanic. Hes! 
engines on the basis of payments! 
savings of fuel cost compared 
for the horses. By itself, Watts4 
would be relatively unimportant # 


old days. 


tion. 


tory. j 

The demand for textiles in Eng 
growing world trade led to invent 
the spinning jenny, then the # 





Russia followed a scorched. 


Europe. A; 
simistic philosopher, Arthur Scho 
hauer, expressed the prevalent poli 
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They were combined into the 


rame. Pye 
“mule” and power was needed 


pinning 
o drive this machinery. 
» build the machines and the steam en- 
and the puddling process for iron 
This process, as 


Iron was needed 


pines, 


unification followed. 


tell as the engines, required more coal 


ad iron mining. More machines could 
indie more textiles, and that called for 
The Industrial Revolution 
a spiral of development. 
America’s Declaration of 
tence was parallelled by another declara- 
ion of freedom from tradition. An 
qglish clergyman, Joseph Priestley, 
nade some experiments with an oxide 
1, He declared that it was a new ele- 
If he was right, the alchemists 
Henry 


‘avendish proved that Priestley’s gas 


Indepen- 


ment. ; 
ad been wrong for centuries. 


nd hydrogen would combine to form 
ater. In France, Antoine Lavoisier 
epeated and extended these experiments 
nd wrote the first book on chemistry. 
elost his life in the French Revolution 
bt he had opened new doors of knowl- 
dee for later development. 

An Italian physician, dissecting muscle 
sue in frog legs, found that a spark 
machine 
Dr. 
alvani concluded that life itself was an 


rom his frictional electric 


ould cause a twitch in the muscle. 


lectrical phenomena. ‘This is important 


to us now only in that it aroused the in- 


rest of another scientist, Alessandro 


Molta, who set out to prove Galvani was 


rong. He soon realized that the fric- 
onal electric machine was a weak and 
asmodic source of electricity. 
ented a chemical battery to give a steady 
lectric current. 


He in- 


We can plot the first point on our 
Irve of ady ance. 


NAPOLEON 


into spot in 
rane and planned to take over the 
hanagement of all the neighboring coun- 
is. Another young man, Humphry 
Vary, became top chemist of the new 
oval Institution in London. 


Napoleon moved top 


He was 
bon a leader in spreading scientific in- 
tet. Chemists developed fertilizers, 
nic acid for leather, illuminating gas 
anufactured from coal, optical glass. 
physician developed vaccination for 
te dread smallpox. 

A young American studying portrait 
hinting in England became interested 
boats and in Watt’s steam engine. He 
tnt to France to build a steamboat, 
t Napoleon was not interested in the 
ta. Robert Fulton then. returned to 
metica, where the spirit of enterprise 


rapidly developing. ‘The struggles 
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in Europe were benefitting America, by 
creating a need for home _ industries. 
They also helped America to close the 
greatest real estate deal in history, be- 
cause Napoleon needed the money. 

Conventional history records the west 
ward movement in the post-war period 
after the world conflicts ending in 1815. 
America expanded into the vast areas 
west of the coastal states. Europeans 
sought new lives in the land of oppor- 
tunity. Great Britain expanded her man- 
ufacturing and commerce into world- 
wide trade. 

Steam engines were driving ship pro- 
pellors, and the next step was to make 
The problem was 
Earlier 
models would not leave space for pay- 
load on any carriage that would move 
the engine and boiler and the fuel. De- 
termined efforts in the post-Napoleonic 


them drive wheels. 
one of engineering efficiency. 


era brought the necessary locomotive de- 
velopments. Power was applied to give 
us speed of travel. 


Michael 


in the Royal Institution about the time 


Faraday started his career 


Napoleon went for a long rest on St. 


Helena. 


riod in the history of science. Chemistry 


This was the most active pe- 


and the current of Volta’s battery were 
Rans O6er- 


a professor in Copenhagen. sug- 


joining in new possibilities. 
sted, 
vested the relationship of magnetism and 
the electric current. Andre Ampere, of 
the Academy of Sciences in Paris, con- 
firmed and extended the theory. Faraday 
added motion to the ingredients of these 
experiments. His generator and trans- 
the scientific foundations 
for an electrical age that would wait 


former were 
fifty vears for full incentive to start. 

A young American school teacher re- 
peated the European experiments, and 
He 
arranged a magnet and line so that his 
wife could call him home from his lab- 
oratory. Joseph Henry’s telegraph needed 
the imagination of Samuel Morse to add 


designed some huge lifting magnets. 


the dots and dashes for commercial use. 

Point two on our curve includes chem- 
istry, steamboats, railroads and electrical 
fundamentals. 


CIVIL WAR 


News of the battle at Gettysburg was 
flashed by telegraph to all parts of the 
United States. 
come an 


The telegraph had be- 
important part of military 
operation, and the war was giving great 
impetus to this application of science. 
Operators were in great demand, and 
thousands of young men learned about 
batteries and magnets. 

Steel, machines 


and sewing 


reapers 
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were other developments that became 
important in the economy of a country 
at war. The full importance of railroads 
was realized and new construction was 
authorized, including the first road to 
the West Coast. Manpower shortages 
and new demands brought many new in- 
dustries and encouraged machine pro- 
duction. 
Several men started their 
careers after the war, with improvements 
in telegraphy, railroading and steel. In 
twenty years they were leading America 
into a new era founded on the telephone, 
electric light, generator and air-brake in- 
ventions. America became the leading 
producer of steel. Brooklyn Bridge, steel 
buildings, bicycles, baseball, typewriters 


young 


were a part of this period, and street cars 
were being planned. 

Invention became a business. Science 
was applied in organized effort to pro- 
duce new tools. In the forty years from 
1860 to the end of the century, the num- 
ber of patents issued was fifteen times 
as great as in the seventy-five years be- 
fore the war. 

Three leaders of this era were eighteen 
vears old at the end of the war. Thomas 
Edison was a telegraph operator, George 
Westinghouse was in the navy, Alex- 
ander Graham Bell was teaching in Lon- 
don. Frank Sprague and Charles Brush 
were two years younger. Andrew Car- 
negie was thirty. 

Engineers were needed for the expan- 
sion of American industry. There were 
four colleges with engineering courses 
before the war. There were eighty-five 
in 1880. 

Point three on curve is Amer- 
ica’s Industrial Revolution—the Gilded 


A ve. 


our 


WORLD WAR 


Toward the close of the century, a 
European internal combustion engine and 
a_ scientific air and sound 
waves were attracting attention. Inven- 
tion and research brought the automo- 
bile, wireless and airplane. By 1914 the 
first two were in practical use—one 
along rough streets, the other on ships 
and in the rooms of amateurs. 
Moving pictures were coming out of the 
nickelodeon period. Turbines were re- 
Watts’ reciprocating engines. 
Power was being sent by wire instead 
of belts and line shafts. 


interest in 


young 


placing 


Kitchen utensils were being made with 
aluminum, which was a product of chem- 
istry aided by electricity. But, in gen- 
eral, America had only slight interest in 
industrial chemistry. Germany was the 
world leader in this field. 


The war gave huge driving force to 
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these new developments. In 1916, the 
manufacture of automobiles equaled the 
total produced in all the years before the 
war. Wireless repeated the telegraph 
experience of the Civil War. Stopping 
German imports forced American indus- 
try to concentrate on chemistry. Dyes 
and other chemicals were needed, and 
new processes and plants were necessary 
for their production. Aluminum 
needed for the huge airplane develop- 
ment that came with war demands. 

In the ten vears that followed, auto- 
mobile production three 
times its war level. 
increased to six times the number before 
the war domesticated. 
Radio announced the election results of 
1920. Moving pictures borrowed new 
techniques from radio to give life to the 


Was 


increased to 


Electric customers 
service 


Was 


as 


films. Airplane flights were made across 
the Atlantic. Each city wanted its air- 
port. 


There is no doubt but that these de 
velopments would have continued with 
out the disaster of warfare. But there 
is likewise no doubt but that war greatly 
accelerated them. At 
was salvaged from the crazy pattern of 


least something 
the conflict. These indications, and many 
others, give us another point on our 
curve. 

By the thirties, a reaction had set in. 
digging out 
Others 
turned to Marx and Blane for their the- 


Some pessimists were 


Schopenhauer’s _ philosophy. 
ories, or worked out some new ideas that 
technical development should be given 
a holiday 


NOW 


In retrospect, these steps seem logical 
and steady. The history of 150 years 
Speed ot 
There 


, 
-men ¢ ould 


written in Power and in 


Travel and of Communication. 
was enough material even 
cut trees to burn or to push aside for 

Now. we 


have 


of iron, copper, lumber and oils. 


} 
clear space to plant corn. 


realizing that we could 


are 
shortages 
Science and invention have turned to 
Materials. 


plywood are 


Magnesium, synthetics and 
familiar terms. Electricity 


and radio have a new partner—electron 


ics. Chemistrv and electricity have given 
medical science new tools. Gasoline has 
passed what was thought to be 100 per 
cent efficiency in the octane scale. Short 


ages of foods are leading to a new unde 
standing of vitamins and nutrition. 
Thousands of young men are learn 
ing new technical skills. Radar operators 
of this war will follow the telegraph and 

of the 


Television will be 


= : 
wireless Operators two previous 


Wafls. a natural after 


~_ 
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the job they are doing now. Materials 
developed for airplanes can be adapted 
for use in housing and automobiles. Sani- 
tation chemistry for the tropical jungles 
may help our local sewerage problems. 

All of the pump priming and artificial 
stimulants of the thirties are dwarfed by 
these potential assets. “The inertias of a 
decade are washed out. Pre-war possi- 
bilities have become realities. “They can 
be turned to peaceful pursuits. 

Power and production depend on elec- 
There 


power increase in the first year of this 


tric service. was more electric 


war than there was in total use at the 
end of the first world war. New meth 
ods turn to electricity an aid. It is 
helping in materials, in medical treat- 


Electric ser- 


AS 


ment, in food processing. 


vice is ready for its fourth phase of de- 


velopment. 


\irplanes—like automobiles 25 years 
I , 


ago—are pointing to new possibilities. 


More can be made in one year now than 


the total built in all the years before 
this war. New materials and electrical 
aids are increasing their dependability 


ind scope of usefulness. 
Synthetics, plastics, alloys, electronics 


they are all part of a renewed interest 


in science. Scientists started the cycle ot 
Power and Speed. Now they are start- 
ing a cvcle of Materials. 
Social science has lagged far behind 
| hy sit al science 3 Materials, medical 
ience and chemistry bring scientific 


thinking closer to people. There is prom 


se that there will be beneficial results of 
the new unions of effort and develop 
ment, just as chemistry and electricity 
have been of mutual benefit as partners 


in science and | roduction. 
Research, the organized application of 


science, las set new pace for advance 


ment. It has replaced the individual and 


uncertain efforts of the early scientists 


and inventors. From Watt’s condense1 
to the steamboat required 38: years, to 
the railroad 56 vears. From Morse’s 
telegraph to Bell’s telephone was 39 


ears, but from Marconi’s patent to voice 


wireless was only 14 years. From Fara 
day’s discovery to Edison’s distribution 
was 50 vears, but less than 20 vears later 
turbines were necessary to match the 


srowth of electric 
Research has 
has 


power demands. 


proven its capacity to 


serve and continued to increase in 


importance. It assures further progress 
and the attainment of goals for improve 
ment of living standards. It is the key 


to our era, and of new things to come. 
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lt we accept this basic Philosophy ; 
the future, we have a starting point 
long term post-war planning and th! 
ing. An era of Materials, and of sig, 
and business that is closer to People, y 
have profound effects on Many inj 
tries. Research will bring the chap 






































taster. 
will need to 4 
more of chemistry, of plastics, of , 


supplies, as they may apply to their py 


Manufacturers 


HI 


ucts. Real estate interests, doctors, tak 
cators, the corner retailer and Ch 
others will need to make changes £M@ollectio 


match these new conditions. 

Electricity, in gigantic proportions 
machine and magnesium production, 
just as essential in the electronic dey 
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In between will be many new and 
proved devices and appliances for; 
home. Prefabricated housing will indy 
adequate appliance and lighting pry 
sions fundamental — convenien: 
Domestic service is still the infant of 
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nsive s 
electric supply business. fonnaire 
cross-se 
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The fifth point on our curve m 
necessarily be plotted with the hel 
imagination. But if history gives any 
dication of what to expect, it wil 
imagination that will spot that pointh 
and then reach. . 


Ontario Hydro Turns to Otta 
River for Power 
g bs Hydro News published by 


Hydro Electric Power Commis 





















ount 0 
ent fror 
At the 


mpanies 


in its March is 
“(The Ontario) Hydro, which 
committed to proceed with the St. l 


of Ontario 
that 


reports 


rence development as soon as the aggmmp the ne 
bir, and 


} 


ment was implemented, was unablk 


embark upon any major undertaiggat maj 
until that situation became  clari 
When it became evident last year iggy METE! 
no immediate action would be taken 
go ahead with the St. Lawrence, Mm) tota 


(Hydro) Commission turned to the ge West 


’ de ma 
tawa River. a met 
é6 l tt 15 
Here, an agreement has been rea 
. ° ‘ anges, 
which will enable Ontario and Qué P 
; ¢ conte 
to share almost equally in the deve 
‘ ‘ e near tf 
ment of important new power resol@l.,, 
lwenty 


aggregating 850.000 continuous ho 
at 


e the fir 


sites along the r the | 
the la 


power seven 


provincial section of the river. 





bring 
“Ratified by the Ontario Legis oo . 
ind now awaiting ratification by Qy 
and the Dominion Government, BiBpes of | 
agreement is one of far reaching § The ty 
nificance, both from the long term? the a 


development point ot view and from > chosen 


short term war power point of vier 
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Report Shows Both Customer and Company 


Approval of Meter Reading and 


HE material in this article is 

taken from a report on Emergency 

Changes in Customer Accounting, 
sllection and Customer Relations Pro- 
dures, prepared jointly by the Cus- 
‘mer Activities Group of the AGA and 
EI. the chairmen _ being 
fests. E. F. Embree, the New Haven 
Co. and H. R. Flanegan, Philadel- 
ia Electric Co. The report was pre- 
nted at the Cincinnati meeting of 
letric and Gas Industry Accountants, 
April 27-28, and is based on a compre- 
nsive summary of replies to a ques- 


respect ive 


Bonnaire circulated some weeks ago to 


cross-section of the electric and gas 
hdustry on a country-wide basis. 
B The report is in three sections cover- 
g (a) Customer Accounting—Meter 
eading and Billing Changes, (b) Cus- 


®mer Collection—Methods and Experi- 


Rnce and (c) Customer Relations and 
This 
Hume presents some of the more inter- 
ting findings of the report, omitting 
brough lack of space a considerable 

jount of detailed information and com- 


eactions to the New Procedure. 


ent from the companies. 

B At the outset it may be said that 67 
panies reported favorable acceptance 
b the new billing plans, four companies 
Bir, and only 


one company reported 


hat may be considered poor reception. 


METER READING AND BILLING 
CHANGES 

A total of 89 companies replied to 
€ questionnaire, 74 companies having 
Bide meter reading and billing changes 
d 15 made no 
Of this latter group, several 
¢ contemplating 
€ near future. 


companies having 


anges, 
making changes in 
I'wenty-one companies changed dur- 
k the first six months of 1942; 39 dur 
K the last six months of 1942: and 13 
Bring 1943 up to 
arch i 


and including 


Pes of Plan 


The types of plan adopted and a few 
the reasons given for the adoption of 
+ chosen plan in preference to alterna 
4 plans are as follows: 





Billing ( thanges 


Five Companies Adopted Bi-Monthly 
Reading and Billing 

“Bi-monthly indexing and billing was se- 
lected for its over-all saving — because it 
does not require the training of additional 
personnel — because it will create a labor 
pool from which transfers may be made — 
because it does not require estimation of use 
with the consequent under and overstatement 
of sales — because it requires no change in 
billing equipment — because it entails no sup- 
plemental work — because it requires less 
personnel per 1000 accounts from indexing to 
collection.” 

1 Company Adopted Bi-Monthly Reading 
With Customer Card Reading in 
Non-Reading Month 

(Applied to large power accounts only (not 
measured) ). 

25 Companies Adopted Quarterly Reading 
With Customer Card Reading in 
Non-Reading Months 

“We selected this plan because it provided 
a maximum curtailment in the use of trans- 
portation equipment and yet provided a 
means for obtaining meter readings for ren- 
dering bills for actual use.” 

“It seemed to provide more savings of 
manpower and automotive equipment and 
required practically no change from our 
regular procedure. We are contemplating 
the adoption of quarterly meter reading with 
the averaging of bills in the non-reading 
months. Numerous customers have advised 
that they do not care to bother with the 
cards and have requested us to average their 
bills as we see fit. That fact and the lesser 
amount of work involved are the reasons we 
are contemplating the change.” 

“Tt is believed this particular plan offers 
the maximum reduction in car mileage with 
a minimum revision of reading, billing, and 
collection procedures. Consideration is being 
given, however, to estimating bills in the 
non-reading months with the customer option 
of providing card readings. Customer reac- 
tion to the plan is more favorable than antici- 
pated. Car mileage has been greatly reduced 
but cost of handling cards is as much as 
previous meter reading expense.” 

“Proved to be best plan from company and 
customer standpoint by actual tests.” 

18 Companies Adopted Bi-Monthly Readina 
With Estimated Bills in the Non- 
Reading Months 

“We consider it essential that customers 
receive a bill each month. Our operations 
are small and the bi-monthly plan was feas- 
ible with the help we have available; gives 
better control over our estimates in the in- 
tervening months, and the plan probably re 
duces complaints and bills are more 
understood.” 

“We adopted a plan of providing for 
monthly billing because we believed custom 


easily 


ers would object to paying larger amounts 
at long intervals and would have difhculty 
accumulating sufficient funds to pay a_ bi 


monthly bill at time. This would be 
particularly true among low income groups. 
Estimated rather than budget basis of render 
ing interim monthly bills was adopted be 
cause it involved least interference with 
established procedure of billing with the use 
of our equipment. Methods for billing on a 


one 








budget basis, which seems preferable for 
other reasons, were subsequently devised, 
but have not been adopted because the Pub- 
lic Service Commission disapproved com- 
pany’s proposal to substitute ‘budget billing’ 
for ‘estimated billing’ method of rendering 
interim bills.” 

19 Companies Adopted Quarterly Reading 
With Estimated Bills in the Non- 

Reading Months 

“Quarterly reading and monthly billing 
was adopted for the following reasons: (1) 
Saves more mileage than bi-monthly read- 
ing and accomplishes the desired results. 
(2) Postcards are furnished customers at 
their request but we prefer to estimate the 
consumption as we believe cards would not 
be returned regularly and their use would 
interfere with the proper operation of the 
billing department. (3) Quarterly reading 
and billing would tie up much more cash 
than the plan adopted.” 

“A quarterly reading plan with average 
bills in the two non-reading months was 
adopted because more manpower, tires and 
gasoline could be conserved and larger sav 
ings made in expenses. It was felt that cus- 
tomers were entitled to a monthly bill for 
approximately the same amounts paid for- 
merly. Bills rendered on this basis (average 
use and amount) do not result in increasing 
revenues collected from customers, due to 
doubling or tripling the steps of rates where 
an ‘amount only’ is billed. All bills are pre 
pared centrally. All bookkeeping operations 
are decentralized in district offices. In our 
situation, the plan adopted resulted in greater 
overall savings in billing and bookkeeping 
operations and had the further advantage of 
least disturbing existing procedures.” 

2 Companies Adopted Bi-Monthly Reading 
With Budget or Memo Billing 

Money Only 

“Using bi-monthly plan rendering bill with 
money amount only for ‘interim bill,’ a sav- 
ing is made as compared with estimating the 


readings and calculating an exact bill. We 
believe interim bills rendered on this basis 
are more readily accepted by the customer 


than if readings are estimated and if you 
record kilowatthours and amounts by classi- 
fications, etc., it does not seem they have anv 
value for comparative purposes because thev 
are estimated.” 

2 Companies Adopted Quarterly Reading 
With Budget or Memo Billing 

(Money Only) 

“Several months’ experience with quarterly 
billing with estimated interim billing in the 
rural areas indicated that while a reduction 
was accomplished in meter reading, 
was afforded the billing department 
it increased the personnel 
estimating and necessary 
next reading date and did not reduce the 
work on the billing machines Therefore 
when the plan was extended to include urban 
areas it was changed from an estimated bill 
plan to budget or memo billing plan (money 
only). Monthly amounts are based on the 
average for a 12 months’ period. The adop 
tion of this latter plan has produced (1) A 
continuation of the savings in meter reading 
expense on a quarterly basis, (2) Reduced 
the work and the personnel in the billing 


no reliet 
In fact, 
required due to 
adjustments at the 
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department by approximately 35%, (3) Re- 
duced wear on billing machines and pro- 
vided a reserve for future growth, (4) Slight 
increase ‘in bookkeeping work in district of- 
fice to handle payments of interim billing 
and applying them as credits to the quarterly 
bills. It is our belief that this plan affords 
the greatest amount of savings over any other 
plans which provide for continuance of 
monthly payments by the customers.” 

4 Companies Adopted Other Types of Plans 
Which in Most Cases Were Variations or 
Combinations of Plans Previously Listed 


Coverage of Plan 


‘Twenty-one companies applied thei: 
respective plan to cover the entire terri 
tory and 53 companies applied their plan 
only to specific areas consisting of rural 
and outlying territory. 


‘The types of customers generally ex 


cluded from the change and the numbe1 
of companies involved were as follows: 
Com 
panies 
Industrial and large commercial, includ 
ing measured demands ne 61 
Commercial accounts (not measured) us- 
ing over 3000 kilowatthours per month 
Industrial and commercial over $15 per 
month 
All gas accounts.... 
Gas accounts over $100 per month 
Gas accounts using 20 MCF or over 
month 
«sas accounts 
month 
All house heating 


per 


using over 


accounts 


Estimated Bills 


The method 
bills in general follows the plan of using 
month same 
year adjusted for trend in use. 

Where budget or memo billing is in 
effect two companies bill one-half the 
previous bi-monthly bill and two com 
panies establish a monthly amount based 
on the previous 12 months’ use and 
adjusted only for permanent change in 
the customer’s use. 


tollowed in estimating 


previous and month last 


Twenty-two companies have adopted 
the plan of estimating house heating bills 
in the non-reading months. 
followed is generally the 
basis with a few minor variations. 


The plan 


degree day 


Practically all companies indicate that 
bill has been estimated by one of the 
following methods: 


Com- 
panies 
Additional symbol on billing addres- 
sograph machine ........ each 2 
Attaching a sticker 
Rubber stamp 
Other methods such as printed notation 
“Interim Bill,” special 
form, etc. 


postcard bill 


Postcard Readings 

Twenty-six companies adopted plans 
which provide for customer card read- 
ings in the non-reading months. It is 
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observed, however, that all of these plans 


cover rural limited areas and in no 


case has the card plan been extended to 
entire territory served by a 


cove! the 


company. “lhe returns vary from a low 

of 65 per cent to a high of 93 per cent. 
Most of the the 

mated bill plan allow the customer the 


companies on esti- 


option of furnishing a card reading in 


the non-reading month. In these 


cases 


cards are given out ranging from one 


it a time to a year’s supply. The re- 
turns are usually about 90 per cent of 
those viven out. 

Cards left by meter readers which are 
tor billing 
of estimated bills result in approximately 


a 50 per cent 


used purpose or verification 


return. 


Employment of Women 
N ineteen 
tor 


deliver les 5 


reported using 
10 for bill 


and two for collections. 


companies 


women meter reading; 


Reduction in Reports 


Several companies commented on re- 
duction in reports as follows: 


‘Simplified revenue accounting by eliminat- 
ing separate system classification. Eliminated 
analysis of billing by rate schedules. 
Installed condensed and simplified merchan- 
lise and sales promotion accounting classi- 
fications.” 

“Eliminated the compiling of special re- 
ports showing kilowatthours, amount of earn- 
ings, etc., by rates, blocks or rates, etc. This 
information still available in the records and 
could easily be compiled if and when needed.” 

“Discontinued all rate and revenue reports 
except as required by Federal Power Com- 
mission.” 

“Revision of 
eliminate certain 
reported.’ 

“Discontinued reporting 
each rate schedule, 
accounts. (Result of 
port. ie 


vone 


sales analysis 
statistical 


reports, to 
data formerly 


under 
revenue 
operating re- 


revenues 
subdivided by 
revised 


Seven companies adopted postcard bill 
standard bill, thereby 
hand bill delivery. 


to replace elimi- 


nating 


Training Programs 


‘Twelve companies indicated that they 
had in operation a formal training pro- 
gram. A brief description of the respec- 
tive plans follow: 


“On-the-job training by supervisors and 
experienced personnel. Rotation of jobs to 
increase flexibility of organization and sim- 
plify adjustments in case of turn-over.” 

“Employ six to eight girls and train as a 
class for three weeks, covering rates, revenue 
analysis, register sheet plan, and account 
number system.” 

“Job training 
billing, bookkeeping, 
employees. 


classes are conducted for 
and customer contact 
The results of this training pro- 
satisfactory. Girls 16 

without any previous 
business experience, have within a period of 
2 or 3 weeks been able to perform their work 
satisfactorily.” 


gram have been very 
and 17 years of age, 


INSTITUTE BULLETIN 


“Program being developed. At Presey 
experience training program schedules 4 
employees to work in other departmen 
become acquainted with methods, etc” 

“New clerical employees are given a ¢ 
of instruction under the direction of the », 
supervisor. Manuals of instruction cove 
the performance of the various Opera 
are used for this work. Also each new p 
contact ofhce employee is given a Coury 
instruction covering the operations jy 
various groups of the Customer Accom 
Division.” 

Public 
on each 
training.” 

“20 female employees being 
future use in clerical positions, 
punch operators.” 

“Program based on 
dustry’ formula, with 
work.” 

“Station Plan of Bookkeeping provide 
training new employees for the next } 
job within the station. Also, optional 
ing courses covering Commercial De 
ment procedure available through the 
cational Department. In addition, ther 
been instituted a plan of ‘Super 
I'raining’.” 

“New employees start in the Addr 
graph Division and as as they § 
been taught this work they are trained, 
vidually to the other routines in the bi 
and Credit and Collection Departments, } 
experience, we find this method advanug 
to us.” 

“Periodical group meetings of app 
mately one hour each.” 

“Personnel Department conducts mo 
meetings. Employee Information 
at which various matters of interest t 
ployees are discussed, including custom 
lations, as affected by attitude of acco 
employees.” 


contact 
year in 


training program cy 

addition to som 
trained 
such a 


‘Training With 
changes  suitabl 


soon 


CUSTOMER RELATIONS AN 
REACTIONS 


The questionnaire — included 
questions about customer relations ai 
and reactions to the changes. Th 
plies to these questions are summa 
herein. One point about the cust 
relations aspect which the committe 
phasized as of special interest is this 
those companies that indicated th 
sons for the adoption of their parti 
meter reading and billing plan in 
erence to alternative plans, most of! 
indicated that they had considerdé 
customer viewpoint of primary im 
Not only did they conside 
customers’ probable readiness to # 
changes in these times and the gett 
agreed-to customer preference 
monthly payments for utility service 
also there was concern for that intat 
“the effect on customer relat 


tance. 


thing, 
Typical comments along this line! 
the questionnaires are: 
“Thought our customers would prelt 
plan adopted.” ; 
“Least effect on customer relations 
“Proved to be the best plan from t 
tomer standpoint.” 
“Does not disturb 
much as other plans.” 


customer relatiit 
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jling Plans 
Seventy-four companies reported 
anges in billing plans. Of this number 







D reported upon customer acceptance. 





72 companies reporting customer 





f the 







Operay 5 a : OO A co cans ” ¢ , 
eee ction, 6/ reported favorable,” four 
4 “a aa “fair,” and one reported “poor.” 
itis bo companies indicated that changes 
"ta » too recent to permit gaging customer 
am caifiliction. “Not in force long enough for 
some y customer reaction, reports one com- 
trained flay; “We expect far orable acceptance,” 
such a oe the other. 
















[he company reporting poor ac- 


ae ptance based its conclusion upon the 

— Biber of complaints about estimated 
— ls and it is not clearly indicated that 
ional rs company's experience is substantially 


yse than other companies who re- 
“fair, or 
bvorable.” the 
sidering acceptance “fair” or “‘tavor- 


rted experiences as even 


Likewise, reasons for 
lo” are not clearly indicated in the re 


3 they 
Naturally, the judgment of cus- 


rained 


| the B 








es. 


mer acceptance is largely a matter of 


ments. Him, 1 ‘ : ‘ 
dvanueminion. There is overwhelming  evi- 
nce that the industry-wide changes in 
of apa@ling practice are being made without 
‘cts mom to customer relations. 
mn Progr (Opinions about customer acceptance 
erest t ; é 
customegme based on a variety of reasons, from 
f accowmme types of inquiries and the fewness of 
mplaints, to the cooperation in return- 
s AN Post card readings and the prompt- 
> A Be . “T° 
ms of bill payment. These and other 
sons for conclusions about customer 
ded ete indiconsd in he tins 
: eptance are indicated in the following 
Tons 2aaerpts : 
. Ih : 

_ fie The small number of inquiries received, 
summa few requests for meter reading postal 
1e custiqmmeds, the nature of the inquiries, and the 

. all percentage of adjustments or cancella- 
nmittee + as 

. Mes indicate a very favorable customer 
- is thi eptance of estimated bills.” 
‘ed the Ge Customers were gasoline and rubber con- 
r parla vation conscious, and in some instances 
ae wired about a change in plan before it 
an in § instituted.”’ 
ost of MF lnvasiably, upon customer inquiry, thes 
sidered , Satished as to our problem when ex- 

; nec. Percent of inquiries received not 
nary im at.” 























considet 
ss to a 
he gen 
prence 
service 
at intaf 
r relat 


Very few complaints; high percentage in 
un of cards; no marked increase in de- 
nuency.” 

Customers realize that the reduction in 
of transportation equipment is a con- 
ution to the war effort.” 

Because it has been explained as an 
ential War measure.” 

Relatively few complaints and questions 
t resulted. Very favorable collection re- 
‘Sand high number of bills paid in full.” 
p Customers’ acceptance favorable due to 
It desire to participate in our program 


C — . ; 
earerve gasoline and tires for the war 
rt. 


his line? 


ild_ prett! 


ations. 
from Hc... eee 
onsidered only fair because of increase 


I - ° ° 6 
lumber of complaints and inquiries from 


a ation 
rela tomers,” 








a 
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“Limited number of rejections and/or 
complaints with respect to estimated bills. It 
is believed our customers accepted the new 
billing basis as a logical result of war con- 
ditions, particularly since our program fol- 
lowed similar tire and gasoline conservation 
by dairy companies, department stores, and 
others.” 


Notification of Meter Reading and 
Billing Changes 

‘Vo the question, “When making your 
change in meter reading and billing pro- 
cedure did vou notify your Customers of 
the change?” All companies but three 
reported “yes,” and their replies indi- 
cated that had 


customers in the following ways: 


notification been given 


Notification Bj Companies Using 


Bill Stitker. 050... ‘ 7 
i: 24 
General letter ..... : 31 
Special post card notice 4+ 
BOGRIOtS i-cé00case pibuw 658 2 
Use of newspaper adver 

ee! ss ceo aRikdiw se 28 
Personal calls (instances of 

limited changes) ..... 15 

Note ‘The totai exceeds the number of compa 
nies reporting changes because 14 companies re 
ported two or more methods employed in notifying 
ustomers 

‘To the question, ‘““What employees 


were notified of change in meter reading 
and billing procedure?” 62 company re- 
ported that customer activities employees 
only had been notified. Nine companies 
reported that all company employees had 
been notified, and three companies did 
The reporting 
companies indicated the following meth- 


not answer this question. 


ods of notifying employees : 


General bulletin ........... 28 
Employee meetings ..................4- 25 
Company meetings ...... een, oe 
Letter to employees ................... 6 


Seventeen companies did not indicate 
methods of employee notification, and a 
number of companies indicated two or 
more methods were employed. 


Complaints on Bills 

‘Two companies commented, appropri- 
enough, ““‘We do not have ‘com- 
plaints,’ only ‘inquiries’.”” To the ques- 
tion, “Has there been a noticeable in- 
crease in complaints on bills (not on 
billing plan) as a_ result of billing 
changes?” 48 answered “no”; 21. an- 
swered “yes”; one indicated a_ billing 
change too recent to permit answer; four 


ately 


did not answer. 

The reasons for increased complaints 
in all cases included incorrect estimates 
of use of service. Seventeen of the com- 
panies indicating increased complaints 
stated the reason as under- or over-esti- 
mated use of service, while four com- 
panies stated that the increase was also 
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due to complaints based on actual bills 
following 
bills. 

To the question, “Have you made any 
change in your methods of handling high 
bill complaints?” 62 reported 
eight reported “yes”; and four did not 
answer this question. The changes indi 


estimated or memorandum 


Tt ” 
no ,; 


cated are: 

“Field call on special cases only.” 

“Thorough investigations by meter reader.” 

“Attempt to settle complaints without field 
visit.” 

“Telephone and correspondence instead of 
field calls.” 

“Customers asked to call at office for bill 
explanation.” 

“Improved scheduling of field visits.” 

“Practically all complaints handled by cor 
respondence.” 


Employee Training 

Only a few of the reporting companies 
indicated any new training programs, 
and in some cases it was not indicated 
how these training programs were re- 
lated, if at all, to changes in meter read- 
ing and billing methods. Seven of the 
reporting companies indicated new gen 
eral educational programs, and four com- 
panies reporting indicated training 
courses for customer activities employees. 

Note the following comments on this 
question taken from questionnaires: 


“Contact employees are fully acquainted 
with details and problems of changed meth 
ods.” 

“A more frequent review of instructions 
with the new personnel has been found 
necessary.” 

“Job training courses are being held for 
new employees.” 

“Individual and group instruction is pro 
vided for accounting department employees.” 


What Is New in Operations Affecting 
Customer Relations 

One question provided an opportunity 
for listing new practices and policies af- 
fecting customer and there 
was a variety of such items reported. 
Replies to this question follow: 


relations, 


“We have curtailed free service, delayed 
action on turn-ons and turn-offs and other 
service calls, and we no longer have full-time 
collectors.” 

“Girls now replace men as contact clerks 
as the men are called to the armed services.” 

“Initiated a program to educate customers 
to replace fuses.” 

“Meter service connected or disconnected 
on a 24-hour basis; 12-hour basis previously. 
Extension of service lines has been strictly 
limited. Curtailed the replacing of electric 
fuses on customers’ premises.” 

“Customers are not connected or discon 
nected as promptly as before on account of 
re-scheduling of work. Asking customers to 
replace their own fuses, but will replace for 
customer if requested.” 

“Contemplating instituting in limited areas 
leaving service hot for succeeding customer.” 

“Increase in permissible time limits for 
performing gas and electric customers’ ser- 
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vice work, but retaining our usual prompt 
schedule for the following: refrigeration 
leaks or no refrigeration, when customer's 
lighting is seriously affected, emergency calls, 
including gas leaks, wires down, etc.” 

“Adopted a statement form to initiate col- 
lection action on cut-off accounts, thereby 
eliminating the writing of a letter and a re- 
flection on the customer’s credit standing.” 

“Arranged to have cashiers accept partial 
payments to permit customers to complete 
transaction in one contact.” 

“Arranged for improved routing of incom 
ing telephone calls through the use of a 
manual of instruction and a more extensive 
training program.” 

“We are leaving electric meters connected 
in outlying districts, attaching a card to the 
meter to be filled in and signed by the cus- 
tomer moving in. This card is mailed to out 
office and cut-in meter order is issued put- 
ting the meter in active service again. Se 
vices on customers’ premises have been great- 
ly curtailed and except in emergency they are 
taken care of when we are in that area 
rather than by a special trip. Evidences of 
this curtailment on all classes of service is 
that our automobile mileage in 1942 was re- 
duced 45 per cent (650,000 miles) as com- 
pared with 1941.” 

“New skip-read billing notice card left 
by meter readers to notify customers that bill 
will be estimated.” 

“Switch tag left by serviceman or meter 
readers on disconnected services to inform 
customer that service is available and that 
office should be notified when use com 
mences.” 

“Various mailing pieces explaining need 
for scheduling of service calls and dial-card 
meter reading. Others telling how to replace 
fuses and how to diagnose and correct minor 
causes of service interruptions.” 

“Showing of civilian defense motion pic 
tures to clubs and other groups.” 

“Publicity regarding use and conservation 
of appliances.” 

“Assistance in placing of war subcontracts 
within territory.” 

“Holding of nutrition 
ings.” 

“Assistance in compliance 
and dimout regulations.” 

“Discontinued sending approximately 90 
per cent of cut-out notices. When customer 
vacates premises, switch pulled and tag left 
on switch, or at convenient location, advising 
new occupant to close switch to secure ser 
vice. Appropriate message printed on tag 
to welcome the new customer. Pooled ser 
vice calls.” 

“Service work is 
all requests for service in each locality are 
handled on the same day of the week in 
order to save tires and gasoline.” 

“Territory salesmen converted to 
service representatives making minor ap 
pliance repairs and adjustments and render 
ing other services on customer premises.” 


classes and meet 


with blackout 


now scheduled so that 


home 


CUSTOMER COLLECTIONS 


Seventy-eight of the 89 companies re 
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convenience in the payment of bills and 
collection of final bills, the use of wo- 
men for collections, training programs 
for collection employees, the short-cuts 
and economies made in collection rou- 
tines and related work. 

Twenty-two companies reported 
changes in their consumer deposit poli- 
Of 34 


companies that answered the question on 


cies and 38 in collection policies. 


changes in collection personnel, prac- 
tically all reported a decrease in number 
of collectors. 

The change in the status of delinquent 
accounts because of changes in collection 
policies and personnel summarized from 
the 67 replies to that question shows: 
Increases 
Decreases 
No Change 
Not Able to Tell Yet 

Fifty-one companies reported, with no 
qualifying remarks, that estimated o1 
memo bills are given the same collection 
treatment as actual reading bills. Thirty 
companies reported that service is dis 
connected on unpaid estimated or memo 
bills, 11 companies making certain quali 
fications. 

Seventy companies reported that out 
side agencies are used for customers’ con 


venience in the payment of bills. Four 


teen per cent of these companies jj 
increased the number of such agen 
because of changes in policy and en 
nel. 

Eleven companies reported chanom 
the follow-up of final bills. : 

Forty-eight companies reported thy 
of outside collection agencies fo, J 
lection of final bills after regular tn 
ment, 16 companies turning the: 
counts over prior to charging off ay; 
after charging off. 

Five companies reported that y 
lectible bills had increased besa 
changes in policy and personnel; 22, 
they had decreased ; 21, no changes: 
seven, not able to tell yet. 

Two companies reported that are» 
using women for collections. 

Fifteen companies stated they | 
training programs for collection en 
ees, the general methods including; 
features as group meetings, train 
manuals, special customer relation 
sions, on-the-job training by superyiy 
regular classes during or after y 
hours and general employee inform 
programs. 

Thirty-eight companies report 
changes, short-cuts, or economies m 
in collection routines and related y 
because of war conditions. 


Economic Laws Govern TVA as Well as Othe 


§ bees following table shows the 
trend of the use of electricity by the 
the 10 oldest 
gives the average 
at the end of each 
vear after beginning TVA service. It 
noted that, after the fourth or 
fifth year, the momentum of the enthusi- 
most of the 


curves begin to drift downward again. 


residential customers of 
TVA This 


monthly consumption 


systems. 


will be 


asm has died down and 


The maximum levels are far below those 
which some partisans predicted as the 


immediate and automatic result of the 


KILOWATT 


TVA rate structure. When the ori 
rates were discussed, it was stated 
the “normal use” of electricity was 
3000 kwhr per year, or 250 per me 

The table also indicates that 
thing more than cheap rates is neces 
to create and maintain a large cons 
tion of electricity. All these places! 
had substantially the same rates s¢ 
the end of the eighth year, the ave 
monthly use of current ranged from 
to 176—a variation of over 100 pert 


Hours PER MONTH PER RESIDENTIAL CUSTOMER 


10 Oldest Towns With TVA Service 


Years After Beginning TVA Service 


System 1(735 2(°36 
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reat Inve 

i far | 
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a \ne 0 


lishment 
ard w 
baval Re 
le unde 
hich co 
¢ War t 
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1 1921, 
mark of 


sy | qu 


B aval Re 


ct that | 


plying to the questionnaire reported ot 
the various questions relative to custome: 
These | 


covered 
changes in consumer deposits policies 


168 
148 
153 
101 


155 164 
150 
163 


107 


Tupelo 90) 
Athens 91 132 140 
Alcorn County 76 117 140 
Pontotoc County 55 73 87 
Prentiss County 72 101 116 139 141 
Tishomingo County 48 86 112 117 111 
Tombigbee County §2 65 73 78 79 
Amory 49 71 80 91 96 
Pulaski . ; 74 109 126 151 147 Be erts in 
New Albany .. 69 82 93 109 117 oo 


128 


125 170 
151 155 


173 


acetime 
en who 
collections. questions hairs an 
e arts 
ight occ 


ct their 


collection policies and personnel, delin 
quent and uncollectable bill accounts 
and the follow-up of final bills; also such 
items as the collection and disconnection 
treatment of estimated or memo bills, the 


¢ tech 
esearch 


r mobil 


Arith. Average 68 96 112 126 
Source: Monthl il Bulletin of the TVA 


use of outside agencies for customers’ 
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Thomas A. Edison’s Influence on the 
United States Navy 


for ie By Rear Admiral H. G. Bowen, U.S.N. 
Office of the Under Secretary of the Navy, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 


\n address on the Occasion of the Edison Pioneers’ T'wenty-Sixth Annual Luncheon and 


Twenty-Fifth Annual Meeting, February 11, 1943, New York, N. Y 


Lies 

agen 

d per 

hangs 

od the 

lar tre 

these 

ff an 

at ung URING the last war the Navy 

CCaite Department was particularly 

324 fortunate in being able to enlist 

NEES; 4 Ble services Ot Thomas A. Edison. Re- 
a arch laboratories, at that time, were 

t att ot only few and far between, they 
Evere relatively small and not too con- 

they quential. We had not yet realized the 

Nn Ctamportant function they were to play 

ding bter in the remarkable industrial de- 

» trang lopment which came in the twenties 

Atlons Wind thirties 

Ue On coming to Washington, Edison 

fer “H..s made chairman of the Naval Con- 

—— ulting Board. ‘This board reported di- 
Bectly to the Secretary of the Navy the 

“POT onorable Josephus Daniels, who was 

wey mpathetic to its deliberations and its 

ated \ 


indling of inventions. The report of 
Mhis board makes very interesting read- 
a today. In regard to research, engi- 
yt Meering developments, testing and inven- 
he 


ons, its problems were not unlike those 
hi the present, though, thanks to the 


he ong reat inventor and what he did, we are 
stated i far better wavy to realize our aims 
y Was Sow than we were then. 
pals p Establishing Naval Research Laboratory 
that ae ; 
. ae ne of the most important accom- 
: me lishments of the Naval Consulting 
e ae oard was its decision to establish a 
places | Research Laboratory. Realizing 
ates \CMihe undesirability of starting an activity 
the aeMmhich could not possibly contribute to 
ed frou@ihe war then in progress the Naval Re- 
00 percqarch Laboratory was not founded un- 
B® 1921. Upon its establishment a wise 
ER Benark of the Naval Consulting Board 
fs, | quote: “The great virtue of the 
wal Research Laboratory lies in the 
1) smmet that there will be developed during 
0 , Ficetime a corps of technically trained 
‘ ; ow who will be familiar with Naval 
37 Mrs and the state of development of 
‘ 7 ¢ arts used in warfare whenever war 
33 ett occur. They will be able to di 
o7 mt their attention and that of civilian 
38 waee'ts in the operation of war devices. 


La 


“ie technical personnel of the Naval 
25  EMesearch Laboratory will be the nucleus 
a ' mobilization of scientists for war” 








In 1917-18 there was relative- 
ly little research going on in this coun- 
try and it must be said that it played a 


unquote. 


very small part as far as the fortunes of 
the United States were concerned. The 
research situation in Germany at that 
time was entirely different. The Allies 
were very much impressed by the prog- 
ress of organized research in Germany 
ind subsequently profited by the Ger- 
man demonstration of how it could be 
developed. 

In the United States and Great Bri- 
followed dit- 
terent lines than it did in Germany due 


tain commercial research 


to certain intrinsic differences which ex- 
isted in the two countries. In this coun- 
try we have a tremendous domestic con- 
sumption which not only warrants but 
supports mass production. 

One of the most important by-prod- 
ucts of mass production is the commer- 


The 


these great commercial laboratories has 


cial research laboratory. rise of 
been truly phenomenal since the last war 
and they have wielded tremendous in- 
fluence in the scientific, the commercial 
and the economic fields. 

The commercial research laboratory 
undoubtedly represents for the first time 
in history that an art can be self-sup- 
porting. The great progress of engineer- 
ing in the United States has been due 
to its commercial research laboratories. 
They, and industry, working together 
have been responsible for placing more 
men at work than any other agency, ex 
cept perhaps the national government. 

Great Britain, with a smaller popu 
lation and domestic market, has never 
approximated the United States in the 
full utilization of mass production. Re 
search there has been more often defined 
with manufacturers associations and 
Government-aided activities. 

On July 2, 1923, the Naval Research 
Laboratory was formally opened. 

Congress described its activities—and 
I quote, “for laboratory 
work on the subject of gun erosion, 


and research 


torpedo motive power, the gyroscope, 


submarine guns, protection against sub- 
marines, torpedo and mine attack, 1m- 
provement in submarine attachments, 
improvements and devolopment in sub- 
marine batteries and 
propulsion, airplanes and aircraft, im- 
provement in radio installations and such 
other necessary work for the benefit of 
the Government service, including the 
construction, equipment and 


engines, storage 


operation 
of the laboratory and the employment of 
scientific may be- 
Although 
some of the above-enumerated functions 
are now prosecuted in specialized labo- 
ratories under the cognizance of various 
Naval bureaus, much purely scientific 
done at the Naval Research 
Laboratory. 


civilian assistants as 


come necessary’? unquote. 


work is 


Research Progress 

Prior to this time, research in the 
Navy, principally restricted to radio de- 
velopment, was performed at the Bureau 
of Standards under a group financed by 
the Navy Department, and at various 
other laboratories under the cognizance 
of the Navy Department. 

During all this period from 1918 to 
1941, the Navy maintained, and as a 
matter of fact still maintains, the clos- 
est. contacts with the commercial re- 
The fact that the 
Navy found itself technologically in such 
splendid condition outbreak of 
war in 1941 reflects great credit on in- 
dustry, on the commercial research lab 
oratories, on the Naval Research Labo 
ratory, and those of the Navy who were 
so eager to embody in 
the best products of 


search laboratories. 


at the 


Naval warfare 
industry and the 
products of industrv’s best intelligence. 

High pressure and high temperature 
steam covers a large and widespread de- 
velopment with an 
Prior 


of the machinery 


interesting historical 
background. to 1933 the design 
for Naval vessels was 
pretty much in the hands of the so-called 
ship and engine builders with licenses 
from Parsons, Ltd. 

You will remember that when James 
Watt put a condenser on the steam en- 
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gine, steam engines were quite univer- 
sally used for pumping mines. It was 
Watt’s invention or development which 
sent the steam engine to sea. From the 
time of Fulton on, for a great many 
years, the scientific development in steam 
engineering was to be found on Naval 
or commercial vessels. In other words, 
marine engineering led the steam engi- 
neering field. 


Marine Engineering Inspired by Central 


Power Piant Development 


With the invention of the Parsons 
and the Curtis turbines, and with the 
beginning under Thomas A. Edison of 
the great central power plants for gen- 
erating light and power, the situation 
gradually changed until the central pow- 
er plant design dominated the field of 
steam engineering. Thus, it became ap- 
parent to those of us who were in charge 
of engineering design for the Navy that 
in our time at least, and perhaps for a 
long time to come, marine engineering 
must derive its inspiration from the cen- 
tral power plant. Central power plant 
performance was much more efficient 
than Naval steam plants and to effect 
improvements, and 
ture were raised to 600 lb and 850° F. 

This was one of the wisest decisions 
ever made. The large American turbine 


pressures tempera 


manufacturers with their competent re- 
and test facilities 
were in a position to afford splendid sup 
port to the Navy. The effort to 
its engineering more in line with the 
phenomenal work which had been done 
in the central f 


search behind them 


a 
Oring 


plants of the 


and 


power 
United States in raising pressures 
temperatures due to utilizing the great 
progress which had been made in metal 
lurgy in this country was successful. 

encountered 


who 


This decision naturally 
could 
big 


turn in the road; that intense speciali 


much opposition from those 
not realize that we had passed a 
zation was the order of the day; that 
the fuel efh 
ciency of our ships, which, of course, adds 


we must greatly increase 


greatly to the cruising radius. With high 
and 
high-speed turbines. 


pressure high temperature came 


Fewer blades, dou 
ble-reduction gears, improved feed-water 
systems, corresponding reduction in the 
oxygen content of feed water, super-heat 
control boilers, and many other engineer- 
To all of these 


great bu- 


ing details resulted. 


radical improvements contri 


tions were made by that distinguished 
ship designer W. Francis Gibbs. 

The development of flameproof cable 
is typical of the procedure which has 


happened literally thousands of times 
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where the Navy Department goes to a 
group of manufacturers and asks them 
to create something which not only does 
not exist but is way beyond anything re- 
quired in commerce and industry. 

One of the great accomplishments of 
this period was the multi-engine Diesel 
It has en- 
abled us to build submarines vastly su- 


electric drive for submarines. 


perior in performance and reliability to 
anything which had been produced be- 
fore. It was developed by the manufac- 
turers of the country and the Navy De- 
partment working in conjunction. One 
of its amazing by-products was the ap- 
plication of these engines to the locomo- 
tive, an application which, if my intor- 
mation from the newspapers is correct, 
has resulted in Diesel electric locomo- 
tives constituting half of the locomotives 
being built in this country at the present 
time. 
Lightest Ocean-Duty Diesel 

Recent press releases from the Navy 
Department announced the arrival of 
the General Motors Diesel engine for 
the “lightest 
Diesel engine in the world” 


sub-chasers, described as 
ocean-duty 
and the “best engine any sub-chaser ever 
had.”’ 

There is a very interesting story be 
hind this announcement. 


In July, 1937, I 


mander Leggett to 


Com 
to inspect 
light 
weight Diesel engine designed by C. F. 
Kettering at the General Motors Labo- 
all 


that 


went with 
Detroit 
drawings of a 


the pencil new 


that’s 
Now at 


time, there was no interest in this coun 


Pencil drawings, 


ratories. 
no model—nothing else. 
try in patrol boats, sub-chasers and any 
of those small craft, because the present 
far 

visualization of the 


war was to permit any 


by most peo- 
-—in or out of the Navy. 

Well, the design looked cood and in 
spite of lack of support, I decided to 
proceed with the development of this en 


too awa\ 
future 


} 
le 


gine and to get myself into the position 


where I could put this engine on the 


shelf, ready for an emergency not as vet 
foreseen by others. 

As a result of this meeting in Detroit. 
1 put $250,000 of the Government's 
monev into the develoy ment of this en 
gine which at that time existed only on 
no model having been built. Gen 
Motors put the 
I was positive that Boss Ketter 


inge’s dream was worth $250,000. 


paper, 


eral up rest of the 


money. 

Now, here we have a good example 
of the field of the commercial 
the 


future war. 


research 
the 
The building 


laboratory in 


Navy for a 


preparation of 


May, j 


ot a radically new engine, revolutig, 
in space requirements and in Weight » 
horsepower, was initiated before 4 
was any demand for it and while 
skeptics were saying it would ney 
of any use to anyone. 

Well, this unwanted baby, cong 
in 1937, arrived in 1942 to help usyj 
a submarine menace never dreame 
in 1937. But the engineers in 1937 ,, 
confident that this engine was desig 
to great future usefulness. 

Another great piece of research wo 
started years ago, was in radio detect 
The details of this can not be told} 
at this time. . 

All work on this subject done x 
where stems from the original wor 
Dr. A. Hoyt Taylor. All the { 
mental work done in this country » 
be credited to Dr. Taylor, Mr. L, 
Young, Mr. R. M. Page and other}; 
liant associates, all members of the }; 
Research Laboratory. This Republic; 
never repay these geniuses for their q 
standing contribution to the Nati 
Defense. Through their efforts and: 
efforts of other equally able men, 
the Naval Resex: 
Laboratory in chemistry and underwa 
sound, to mention only a few subj 


contributions of 


together with radio detection, have: 
paid the Government all 
Laboratory to date and would fins 


cost of f 


future expenses for an almost indefr 
period. 

‘Their development alone forever« 
troverts the old saving that armies 4 
navies never made any contribution 
the Art of War. 

I have given you several exampls 
show how long it takes for the prods 
of research to become of general us 

All 


with the modern machinery of our \i 


the developments in_ connet 


vessels were worked out by 1939, a! 
time before the public ever thought 
would get into this war, before ther 


rae ‘ 
ent stupendous appropriations De 


available, and while we were still bu 


ing a one-ocean Navy. 
Developments Supported by 
Charles Edison 
Incidentally, all of the developn: 
in regard to high pressure and high 
perature steam, flameproof cable ! 
remarkable develop 
during this period enjoyed: the he 
support of Thomas A. Edison’s 30m! 
Honorable Charles Edison, while he 
Assistant Secretary of the Nav ’ 
Secretary of the Navy. There are® 
of us who can still remember the 


many other 


which was raised when Secretary Bi 





fay, 1943 
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st dared to suggest that this country 
ight need a two-ocean navy, let alone 
seven-ocean navy. 
The groundwork for radio detection 
vas prepared, well before the outbreak 
t war. The fact that we are making 
uch rapid progress in developing it to 
= logical conclusion, the fact that we 
re building so many Naval vessels so 
apidly, the fact that we have pancake 
ngines in production today is due large- 
-to research work done long before 
Pearl Harbor. 
B The public should know that the 
Army and Navy have not been asleep 
; regard to the prospects of research 
B ring the period between the two 
World Wars. It is indeed fortunate 
Bhat Thomas A. Edison, the Honorable 
Mosephus Daniels and the Congress fore- 
“sw the necessity for organized study of 
Naval problems, and that they estab- 
Kshed the Naval Research Laboratory. 
‘his Laboratory is indeed a reservoir 
for the accumulated scientific and tech- 
Bical experience of the Naval scientist 
i) coordinated with Naval practice that 
the experience may be immediately ap- 
lied to new and changing situations. 
During the past two years it has in fact 
een an important and experienced nu- 
leus for the indoctrination of new in- 
h the re- 
Naval has 
iso provided a pool of information on 


fundamental 
research and 


Sestizators wit 


Muirements of 


ihe scientific aspects of many specialized 
aval problems. 


B Of course, in time of peace there nat 


is not expended the tremendous 
Hrergy on any subject that is expended 
m time of war. Men are not available, 
Boney is not available, in like amounts, 
and sales resistance to new ideas is un 
lievably high. It is 100 times as hard 
put over a new idea in time of peace 
Sit is in time of war. 
| But the time to lay the groundwork 
inl to standardize engines and equip- 
ent is before the necessity for large 
roduction arises. 
p The Naval Research Laboratory is 
Meuired to fill a large field in research, 
Bevelopment, and consultation in con- 
ection with production, installation and 
peration. We can not research a prod- 
ct into being, turn it over to a produc- 
on activity, and then wash our hands 
tit. As much as we would like to, we 
EN not devote our time exclusively to 
search, 
On account of long contact with in- 
ustry and the Navy, our scientists are 
kcustomed to build models that, first, 
re reasonably susceptible to production, 
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and second, are practical to use aboard 
ship. That means, of course, that the 
Naval Research Laboratory model does 
not have to be entirely rebuilt by the 
manufacturer or contractor in order to 
so reduce its weight or its volume that 
it can be used aboard ship or in a plane, 
or in order to make it susceptible to 
modern shop methods of production. 
The Naval Research Laboratory not 
only furnishes consulting advice to the 
contractors in the case of its models, but 
for practically all similar models pro- 
duced elsewhere. 

After production, installation difficul- 
ties arise in the case of radically new and 
complicated installations. In this case 
we not only furnish consultation and do 
installation work, but also train installa- 
tion engineers. We have had to educate 
and train operators and maintenance en- 
gineers. We assist in the formulation of 
new tactics which may have to be devel- 
oped to meet realistic changes required 
to best embody new equipment in opera- 
tion. These scientists 
cruise in surface ships, and dive in sub- 


fly in planes, 


marines. 


Great Debt to Thomas A. Edison 


The Naval Research Laboratory in its 
work has always enjoyed support from 
the Congress. The Naval Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House under the 
able the 


chairmanship of Honorable 


NEW EET Pt 


4-C NETWORK OPERATIONS 1938-1946 

EEI Pub. K-4. A report of the Transmis- 
sion and Distribution Committee, Edison 
Electric Institute. 38 pages. Price 60c to 
members and their employees; $1.50 to non- 
members in the U. S. A.; $1.65 to 


countries. 
S IX’TY-NINE companies submitted 
‘e 


data on operations of 253 networks 


foreign 


in 145 localities which have been com- 
piled and tabulated for the period 1938- 
1940, inclusive. 
summarized, 


These data have been 
compared with data of 
previous reports wherever possible, and 
analyzed, in general, on the bases of per 
cent of peak load supplied and per cent 
of reporting companies. 

The peak load served by low voltage 
A-C 1940 was 1,781,729 
kva, an annual increase of nearly 9 per 
1937. The total installed 
transformer capacity in low voltage A-C 
1940 was 4,065,355 kva, 


also an annual increase of nearly 9 per 


networks in 
cent since 


networks in 


cent since 1937. 
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James G. Scrugham, has enthusiastically 
supported the Laboratory and supple- 
mented its hearings by frequent and de- 
tailed inspections of the problems under 
way. This encouragement has been in- 
valuable. 

I must not forget to mention the Na- 
tional Inventors Council, which handles 
inventions for the Army and Navy, do- 
ing in this respect for both services what 
the Edison (Consulting) Board did for 
the Navy in the last war. 

The Navy has been alive to all new 
ideas down through the years. Of 
course, if one could be definitely sure 
that a certain thing would happen in 
the future, that would permit different 
dispositions. No nation has ever been 
completely prepared for war—not even 
Germany, and wars are fought with 


what you’ve got, not something you 
wished you had. 

Pancake engines, extraordinarily eco- 
nomical machinery, radio detectors, etc., 


are not pulled out of a hat. It takes a 
lot of work and a lot of time, and if 
you are not well along with them when 
war breaks out—why, they don’t fight 
in the current war. 

You can be assured that this country 
is today by far better off technologically 
than it has ever been in any other war, 
and the Navy acknowledges with deep 
appreciation its great debt to Thomas A. 
Edison. 


JIBLICATIONS 


The 120 208-volt, 3-phase, 4-wire is 


still the most widely used network sys- 


tem. An attempt was made in this re 
port to detect some trend within the 
three voltage groups; 115/199 volt, 
120,208 volt, and 125/216.5_ volt, 


3-phase, +-wire. @No definite conclusions 
can be made, although there seems to be 
some slight trend to a higher voltage. 
The practice by companies of regular- 
ly checking the operation of automatic 


network protectors by opening station 
breakers has apparently detected faulty 
before fault 


The failure rate of protectors 


protectors conditions oc- 
cul red. 
to open per 100 normal switching and 
testing operations was about 12 times 
the failure rate per 100 operations dur- 
ing fault, and compared to the 1937 re- 
port the failure rate for normal opera- 


tions was doubled in 1940 whereas the 


failure rate for operations during fault 
was reduced to one-twelfth in 1940. 
nued on page 140 
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REVIEW AND CLASSIFICATION OF 121 FATAL ACCIDENTS WHICH 
OCCURRED IN 1941 IN THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
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Edison Electric Institute—A ccident Prevention Committee 


This summary was compiled by Mr. D. C. Stewart of the Accident Prevention Committee, 
April, 1942, from detailed reports submitted to the Institute. Coverage is approximately 
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90% of the 134 Fatalities indicated for 1941 by EEI Publication J-9, December, 1942.) 
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2.Changing 2 wire to 3 wire service. Taping connectors on sec,wires. Elec, shock, 
S.Making secondary tap with connector.Hand on connector, hip against neutral. Shock. 
4.Preparing to attach blocks and clamp to uninsulated portion of wire. Shock, 
5.Climbed, ledder against lightning-sbattered pole to work on primary. 
+Replacing broken insulator pin. Grasped guy in contact with primary. 
phase wire. Details of job not stated on report. 
new customer. Greasped 2300 V wire instead of 11¢ 
changing taps on transformer. Bare hend contacted terminal of cutout. 
10, Installing cross arm on trensformer pole. Contacted primary with left hand. 
on transformer. Reached for cross arm. Touched primary instead. 
plying line hose. Contacted live street lighting circuit hand to hand. 
135.Relocating racks and extending service. Inserting spools secondary reck. 
14.Contacted 4600 V. primary without gloves. No further detail given." 
15.Removing transformer. While pushing case it mtacted primary. 
16.Placed fuse ageinst terminal of cutout. Alive because of "backward" hook 
ig ground side of lightning arrester, hani contacted primary. 
6.Job completed on 2 pole structure. Crawled under live circuit. 
19.Removing lightning arrester bracket, head c acted prima 
20.Tying in jumpers to pin in ators Shoulder contacted c 
y ductor to insulator.Leg between 2 
c. energized thru man's body 
h on farm line just repaired. ulder against primary. 
ng sec. transformer leads ck contacted primary. Death from burns. 
ot slipped from lineman’s platform. line, foot on guy. 
e 25. Working below other man cont Death from burns. 
nting current trensf. Contacted z to catch tape thrown to hin. 
below 11 K.V. Made contact. 
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+ Head contacted hanging series lead. 
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r started. Cause unknown. Cru 
sauge showed 0. Spurt of hot water came ou 
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Experience Points the Way 


in Accident Prevention 


Member, Edison Electric Institute Accident Prevention Committee 


ETWEEN 1926 and 1940 the 
Electric Light and Power Indus- 

L try effected a reduction in its ac- 
dent frequency rate of 76 per cent and 
§ eduction in its severity rate of 67 per 
at. These reductions are among the 
rest made by American industries, 
j all who participated in the effort are 
titled to a share in the pride of achieve- 
st. The number of men whose lives 
ight otherwise have been lost now runs 
to the thousands. These men are the 
ing “unknown soldiers” of the indus- 
, saved from accidental death because 
nr has been persistently and successfully 
ved throughout the years against a 
bborn, treacherous enemy—accidents. 
But one fact is disquieting. For sev- 
lyears the Accident Prevention Com- 
ttee has noted with concern the resis- 
ce of our statistical curves to further 
Why are 


currently making little or no prog- 


angeon the downward side. 
s’ Are we really stalemated in the 
ugle? Are we finally contending 
th the economist’s bogey, the law of 
minishing returns? Is interest in acci- 
it prevention waning? Do we need 
me new, powerful stimulus to break 
ough again to another sustained ad- 
ce? These questions are not easily 
wered, but of one thing the Commit- 
feels sure; we must first of all learn 
reabout the industry’s accidents, how 
yare happening, where they are hap- 
ing and why they are happening. In 
ident prevention, as in other fields of 
nan endeavor, knowledge of facts is a 
requisite to intelligent action. The 
nmittee has made a start by studying 
| accidents. 











sof April 15, 1943, the industry had 
vnded to our request by submitting 
tiled reports on 121 fatal accidents 
1941. These acci- 
Shave been classified, tabulated and 
fy described. 





1 occurred in 


The compilation ap- 
Son page 136, opposite. It would be 
cult to overestimate the value of this 
a Cdata which permitted the compila- 
of the report, and the Committee 
"Sto express its sincere appreciation 








to all who cooperated. ‘Their generous 
help may indeed be the means of saving 
lives. 

Dominating the list are electric shock 
or burn accidents, involving 74.4 per 
cent of all fatalities. Next come falls 
with 9.1 per cent and then automobile 
accidents with 6.6 per cent. Without 
discounting for.a moment the importance 
of prevention work dealing with the 
causes of a single fatal accident, the prin- 
cipal problem hits us squarely and hard. 
Accidents associated with electric shock 
or burn claim most of the lives that are 
lost, and most of those accidents occur 
in connection with line work. However, 
line work can be done safely, as this fact 
is being demonstrated somewhere every 
day. Wherein, then, are we failing? 
Close study of these accidents may fur- 
nish a clue and offer hope of progress. 
One cannot examine these reports 
without feeling that there is a point 
involved which is fundamental in any 
consideration of electrical accidents. It 
is this. If enough men, no matter how 
able and experienced they may be, over 
a long enough period of time assume posi- 
tions with relation to unprotected ener- 
gized parts, such that something unex- 
pected (a fall, a slip, a cutout, a mental 
lapse, etc.) may result in an unprotected 
part of their bodies coming in contact 
with such parts, some of these men will 
eventually establish contact. 

The wording of this statement can, of 
course, be changed to apply to any other 
type of hazard. 
significant 


But it is particularly 
applied to 
contacts because they tend to produce in- 
If the state- 
ment is true, and the record seems to 
bear it out, then the way of prevention 
is clear. 


when electrical 


juries of greater severity. 
It lies in making sure, so far 


that. the individual 
workman, no matter how experienced, 


as is practicable, 


capable or sure of himself he may be. 
does not assume such positions with rela 
tion to unprotected live parts. 


There are simple measures to accom- 
plish this, already well known to the 
industry. 


Correct position is of vital 





importance and will in itselt prevent 


many accidents, but that alone is not 
To protect themselves fully 


workmen should 


enough. 


l—always wear rubber gloves when 
within reach (including falling reach) 
of wires energized at primary voltages 
or wires which might become energized. 
Some that rubber 


companies require 


sleeves also be worn. 


2—apply protective equipment to 
wires energized at primary voltages or 
to wires which might become energized 
when the workman is within reach (in- 
cluding falling reach) of such wires. 


3—cover secondaries or other ground- 
ed objects as completely as is practicable 
when such wires or objects are so spaced 
with relation to primaries that the work- 
man’s body can bridge from secondary or 
other ground to primary. 

The prevention of accidents should be 
a cooperative effort of executives, super- 
Everybody bene- 
But in 
the initiating or promoting of a safety 
program top management can supply a 
vital force for which there is no substi- 
tute. The power of active management 
participation probably lies in the fact 


visors and employees. 
fits if there are fewer accidents. 


that it releases for the cause otf accident 
prevention more quickly and _ positively 
than can be released in any other way 
the latent energies and abilities that are 
inherent but perhaps not fully developed 
in all of us, supervisors and workmen 
alike. The average man will, consciously 
or unconsciously, budget his time and 
effort so as to give priority to those 
things he believes his superior wants 
most from him. If his superior places 
the prevention of accidents high on the 
list, so will he. 


The tabulation provides the key to 
action. Every safety man, every engineer, 
every operating man will know how best 
to tackle the problem in his company. 
Concentrate on first things first—electric 
shock or burns (74.4 per cent of the 
total), line work—contact of 
head or body and arms. 





hands, 
A re these types 
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of accidents fully guarded against on 
your property? If your operating pro- 
cedure, your safety instructions, your 
job training program, your foremen lead- 
ership and discipline are such that acci- 
dents to linemen working on poles can- 
not occur, pass on to the next largest 
group—electric shock or burn occurring 
to electricians or electrical mechanics, 
helpers, etc., doing work at stations on or 
around equipment, bus structures and 
the like. 

Do not be deceived or lulled into a 
talse sense of security by the fact that 
you have not had such accidents for a 
long time. Individual company experi- 
ence may not be a reliable guide, more 
particularly where the man-hour expo- 
sure to these hazards is low, as in the 
smaller companies. A small group of 
men may in fact, through the sheer 
workings of chance, violate these safe 
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practices over considerable periods of 
time without ill effect. The sword hangs 
suspended by a hair over their heads, but 
Fate may elect to pass them by for a 
time and strike instead within a group 
that works in the same manner half a 
continent away. The vital, searching 
question is not whether you have been 
free of all or most accidents such as 
these, but whether you are free of the 
unsafe practices which inflicted them on 
others. 

One final point is offered for consid- 
eration. Electrical accidents tend to peak 
in the warm weather months of the year. 
studies established that fact, 
and it is amply confirmed by the present 
analysis. Three out of four of the elec- 
trical fatalities of 1941 occurred in the 
middle six months of the year. We are 
now in this period. When shall we find 
better time for action THAN NOW? 


Previous 


Electric Utilities Cooperating Effectively in 
National Nutrition Program, Report Shows 


HAT electric utility companies are 
effectively cooperating with the Na- 
tional Nutrition Program is indicated by 
a report on Utility Coordination with 
the National Nutrition Program recently 
completed by the Home Service Com- 
mittee of the Institute, Fern Snider, 
Chairman. The report supplements two 
earlier reports of the committee. The 
first prepared in February, 1942, was “A 
Guide to Home Service Activities in the 
Electric Utility Company,” carrying rec- 
ommendations of how the then function- 
ing Home Service Departments could 
contribute the maximum in carrying on 
under wartime conditions. 
This suggested Program was widely 
distributed to the major electrical utility 


companies operating throughout the 
country. Several months later the EEI 


Home Service Committee sent out a 
questionnaire to ascertain to what ex- 
tent the Home Service Departments of 
utilities had switched to the wartime 
program. A selected group of utility 
Home Service Directors were asked to 
report to test results. One hundred per 
cent of the companies reporting indicated 
that they had been cooperating with the 
Red Cross and the National Nutrition 
Program and mentioned the many ways 
in which this cooperation was being car- 
ried on. The ideas offered by this group 
of Home Service Directors 
cluded in a Supplemental Home Service 
Committee Report in August of 1942, 


were in- 


Adjusting Home Service Activities to 
Wartime Conditions.” This report was 


likewise made available to the Home 


May, | 


Service Directors of electrical uti 


companies as a guide in helping t, 


carry on this wartime program ty 
effectively. 


As increased emphasis is placed 


Nutrition, Conservation and Pre, 
tion of foods, the Committee dg 
that a further check should be mage, 
some methods used by Home Servig 


partments in their participation with 


Government program, and again aj 
resentative group were asked to sui 
outlines of their activities. tn 
ments received from these compani« 
dicate practically 100 per cent tie-in» 
are gratifying in the scope of efor, 
vealed. 

Briefly summarized, the present re 
shows that: 

In utility offices and display fog 
now available because of the lack of nm 
chandise, nutrition centers have been 
stalled in which the public could seg 
advice on nutrition, meal planning g 
other timely food problems. 

Utility companies have been insy 
mental in the organization of Health: 
Victory Clubs. 

The utilities are utilizing radio t 
to reach a large listening audience in 

(Continued on page 156) 
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This Victory Garden’Window Display was made possible at a cost of abt 


$6.50 using the talents of Miss Sally Eberly, artist in the advertising departn 


nth 


of Columbus and Southern Ohio Electric Company. 


° e ° . oh 
Stanley A. Dennis, Sales Promotion Manager of the company writes “In the foregrou® 
on the floor in a fenced area, top soil was placed about 2 inches deep with the rows heatt 


up with seed packet envelopes. 


figures in bright color to represent the different vitamins. 


Then, spotted throughout the soil are fourteen-inch 10% 


Ps * ted Of 
The background, paintec! 


° me ° . * korroute 
newspaper stock in vivid color, depicts the larger type garden, showing in the backgro 


pasture and grain fields. 


As the sign to the left indicates, the public could avail thems 


of one or all of seven pamphlets displayed to the front of the window which are” 


tributed by the local garden center.” 
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Safety Merit Award Inaugurated 
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Five Companies Have Already Qualified for Outstanding 


WARD to tive companies of the 
A EEI Safety Merit Award for 
Outstanding Achievement — in 
\ccident Prevention has been authorized 
ince the official announcement of the 
yailability of the awards last month. 
The companies so distinguished are 
tie Appalachian Electric Power Com- 
many, Conowingo Power Company, Du- 
juuesne Light Company, Northern States 
SPower Company and Public Service 
Mlectric and Gas Company of New Jer- 
‘oy. Four of the companies qualified for 
more than one certificate under the 
rerms of the award, which is open to 
Bany EE] member corporate company 
lr operating unit thereof whose em- 
Sployees have worked one million or more 
Deonsecutive manhours without disabling 


ynjury accident. 


Achievement Certificate 


‘The Award was proposed by E. J. 
Kreh of the Duquesne Light Company 
at the meeting of the Accident Preven- 
tion Committee held in New York in 
October, 1941. The plan was endorsed 
by the committee with the dual purpose 
of appropriately commemorating such 
organizations as had achieved outstand- 
ing results in accident prevention, and 
turther encouraging accident prevention 
Measures In company organizations and 
the practice of those by individuals. The 
proposal for the award was approved by 
the Operating Committee last June, and 
a preliminary announcement was made 
in the June, 1942, EEI Bulletin. Regu- 
lations governing the award were drawn 
and adopted, and the Certificate of 


Award designed and engraved. 
The Certificate of Award is repro 


For Outstanding Achievement in 
Accident Prevention 


4 2 
Drrrpelor COD WOK ed fron op | 
aw Sotil. , — ’. Gontecutive A lan Hlours 
uthoul a disalling Snyury Pocidend 


Secreta ry 


duced in reduced size on this page. The 
engraving at the top of the certificate 
has been designed especially to symbolize 
the many fields of activity necessary to 
the supply of electric service—broadly 
embraced in generation, transmission 
and distribution facilities—and to honor 
the many thousands of men and women 
hourly engaged in these activities and 
whose safety records these certificates 
will commemorate. 

The official announcement of the 
Award was mailed to chief executives 
of member companies on April 9, and it 
is expected that within the next few 
weeks a number of additional applica- 
tions for the award will be received. 

Companies and subdivisions of com- 
panies that have already been awarded 
the Safety Merit Award are listed be- 
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low, together with their manhours safety 

record: 

Appalachian Electric Power Co., Roa- 
noke General Office, Roanoke, Va., 
Apr. 29, 1936, to Dec. 31, 1942— 
1,350,11344 manhours. 

Appalachian Electric Power Co., Roa- 
noke Division, Roanoke, Va., Oct. 10, 
1940, to Dec. 31, 1942—1,275,73534 
manhours. 

Conowingo Power Co., Elkton, Md., 
Nov. 4, 1931, to Dec. 31, 1942— 
1,067,441 manhours. 

Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Feb. 13, 1940, to June 12, 1940— 
2,154,988 manhours. 

Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Feb. 7, 1941, to April 1, 1941— 
1,160,708 manhours. 

Duquesne Light Co., Substations and 
Shops Dept., Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 
24, 1940, to July 24, 1942—2,436,- 
670 manhours. 

Duquesne Light Co., Substations and 
Shops Dept., Meter Division, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., May 5, 1939, to July 24, 
1942—1,001,237 manhours. 

Duquesne Light Co., Power Stations 
Dept., Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 1, 1940, 
to Sept. 7, 1940—1,017,406 man- 
hours. 

Northern States Power Co., Sioux Falls 
Division, S. D., Mar. 30, 1939, to 
Dec. 31, 1942—1,747,947 manhours. 

Northern States Power Co., Galena Di- 
vision, IIl., Feb. 28, 1937, to Dec. 31, 
1942—1,078,836 manhours. 

Public Service Electric and Co., 
Camden Electric Distribution—Cam 
den Substation Group, Camden, N. J.. 
Nov. 1, 1929, to Feb. 28, 1943— 
1,200,724 manhours. 

Public Service Electric and a, 
Essex Electric Distribution, Mete: 
Dept., Irvington, N. J., July 
1936, to Feb. 28, 1943—1,353,511 
manhours. 

Public Service Electric and Gas Com 
pany, Southern Division—Trenton 
area—Electric Distribution, Trenton, 
N. J., Sept. 1, 1939, to November 3, 
1941—1,127,866 manhours. 
Essential the 

tions governing the award are as 


Gas 


Gas 


15, 


regula 
fol 


provisions of 


lows: 
Any Edison 
ber 


Electric Institute 


company, or division 


mem 
corporate or 
unit of a corporate company whose em 
plovees have worked 1,000,000 or more 
manhours without a disabling injury ac 
cident, upon presentation of the proper 
application, shall be awarded a certifi 
cate by the Institute, bearing the signa- 


ture of its president, formally recogniz 
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ing this achievement in accident preven- 
tion. 

Application for Awards shall be made 
to the Secretary of the Accident Preven- 
tion Committee of the Edison Electric 
Institute, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, on forms provided for that pur- 
pose by the Institute. (Copies of the 
complete regulations may be obtained 
from the same source.) 

While Paragraph 6 of the regulations 
states that awards will be made at the 
annual meeting of the Institute, it is the 
present intention to make the awards as 
promptly as possible after the receipt and 
approval of applications. 

Applications for awards may be made 
at any time during the year and may 
cover any period of time, provided there 
has been an accumulation of 1,000,000 
or more consecutive manhours without 
a disabling injury accident. 

No request for an award will be con 
sidered for any record which was broken 
or terminated by an accident occurring 
prior to Jan. 1, 1939. 

Any member company or any unit o1 
division of each company should include 


New EEI 


May, IM 


the record ot hourly workers, gg, 
workers, and supervisors. 

Manhours of exposure shall be th 
total number of manhours actu) 
worked by all employees. This figu 
should preferably be calculated from Da: 
roll records. If such records are ,, 
available, the manhours exposure shou 
be estimated upon the basis of the ay. 
age number of employees and the ay 
age number of hours worked by ie 
employee during the period covered § 
the application. 

As was emphasized in the announe 
ment of the Award’s inauguration, 
procedure for claiming the award aj 
the process of examining applicati¢ 
and issuing certificates are all made, 
simple as possible, in order that pl 
may be deterred from making a ¢ 
by reason of laborious preparation ¢ 
exhibits and that no claim shall be & 
layed by excessive formalities, and 
that the awards shall have the digni 
they merit. The only actual forma 
is final authentication by a permane 
panel of judges nominated by our Ac: 
dent Prevention Committee. 


9 
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Publications 


Continued from page 135 


‘The all 


cables is about two failures per 100 mile 


failure rate of secondary 
vears for the three-year period covered 
by this report. Fuses and limiters have 
operated in about one out of four cases 
The fail- 


ure rate of all transformers has dropped 


protecting cables during fault. 


trom about one per equivalent three- 
phase bank vears in 1937 to about one- 
half in 1940. 

The number of complete network out- 
ages has continued to increase each year 
and the outage rate per locality per year 
has increased from 0.35 to 0.43 or 1937 
and 1940, respectively. 

The conclusions arrived at in this re- 
port are, for the most part, based upon 
the experience of the larger companies, 
is companies with less than 15,000 kva 
installed transformer capacity were not 
requested to submit complete data as 
they represent only 6.4 per cent of the 
total installed transformer capacity. Di- 
rect comparisons with the data of previ- 
cannot be made 
without these qualifications: that there 


ous reports therefore 
were changes made in the questionnaire, 
that only partial data was requested from 
small companies, and that there were 


changes in the companies reporting. 


FURNACE TUBE CORROSION 
EEI Pub. K-3. Final report of a Speci 

Committee acting under instructions of & 
Boilers and Combustion Subcommittee of 
Prime Movers Committee, Edison Elec 
Institute, 8 pages. Price 20c. to members wt 
their employees; 50c. to non-members in & 
U.S.A.; 60c. to foreign countries. 

HIS report covers the investigati 

made to determine the cause a! 
remedy for the wastage of tubes occu 
ring in many wet bottom furnace insti 
lations. It has been fairly well deme 
strated that in the presence of a redv! 
ing atmosphere, wastage of metal fn 
tubes may take place by the format 
of compounds of relatively low melt 
points. Improvements in burner de? 
and a continued maintenance of ana 
dizing furnace atmosphere will natuz 
ly retard and probably completely inhi 
corrosive attack. 





EEI PUBLICATIONS 
A catalog of all EEI publicz- 


tions is available upon request 


Epison Evectric INSTITUTE 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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Accounting Procedures Relating to War Facilities 


Covered by Necessity Certificates 


By R. B. Carpenter 


Assistant Secretary and Assistant Treasurer, Carolina Power & Light Company 


A Paper Presented Before the Southeastern Electric Exchange Accounting Conference, Atlanta, Ga., April 9, 


HE subject Accounting Proce- 
dures relating to War Facilities 
Covered by Necessity Certificates 


is not only an important problem for ac- 
jeountants, but an interesting field of 
Study. The problem, in this respect, con- 
Sironting utility accountants is not as 
Nificult as that confronting accountants 


jor industrial enterprises. Generally 


geaking, the ratio of investments in war 


Fiacilities to total plant investments of 
S utilities is small as compared with that of 


corporations where entire 


Sed for war producton. Incidentally, util- 
sity accountants can also be thankful that 
Ithey are not faced with the problem of 
Fdetermining profits under cost plus fee 
Scontracts, which determinations involve 
Pthe treatment of amortization of plant 
F facilities and accelerated depreciation. 


An excellent paper on the subject 


“Amortization of Emergency Facilities 
. tor Tax Purposes” was presented before 
p the Southeastern Electric Exchange on 
BOctober 30, 1942. That discussion dealt 
Pwith the provisions of the law with re- 
B spect to amortization of war facilities, 
; ind outlined the advantages and disad- 
B vantages incident to an election to amor- 
Btize such costs. 


In selecting the subject 


Sof this paper, it was evidently intended 
Bthat this discussion should begin where 
B the previous one ended. 


Therefore, for 


Sthe purpose of this discussion, the as- 
psumption is that a company having an 
S investment in war facilities, after a thor- 
gough consideration of the provisions of 
BSection 124 of the Code and its incident 
B advantages 


and has 


disadvantages, 


3 lected to amortize the cost of such facil- 
B ities for tax purposes. 


Accountants are often confronted with 


| "any problems that have not only the 
§ counting, but also legal and economic 
g pects. This is particularly true of prob- 


lems in taxation, and the subject for dis- 
cussion is a typical example. This is 
especially true as it applies to a public 
utility corporation because of its various 
regulatory interests. Accounting, law, 


and economics are so closely inter-related 
in this subject that it is impossible to 
discuss an accounting treatment of the 
problem without venturing into the 
realms of law and economics, or financial 
management. Since the utility accountant 
is interested in a broad survey of this 
problem, the discussion might well be 
condensed under two main subdivisions. 
Accounting Treatment—Tax Records 
and Returns 
Accounting Treatment—Books, 
ports and Statements 


ACCOUNTING TREATMENT—TAX 
RECORDS AND RETURNS 


Re- 


Provision for the amortization of war 
facilities was made in Title III of the 
Second Revenue Act of 1940. The de- 
duction is allowable in the computation 
of net income for both income and ex- 
cess-profits tax purposes. In general, 
amortization is allowed in lieu of depre- 
ciation. Basically, amortization of war 
facilities is nothing more than accelerated 
depreciation, authorized for tax purposes 
in Section 124 of the Internal Revenue 
Code. 


The purpose of the amortization pro- 
visions of the Revenue Act was to induce 
private capital to invest in war facilities 
and thus hold to a minimum the amount 
of Government funds needed for war 
production. It allows private enterprises 
to recover the cost of such projects over 
a period of sixty months or less—a 
shorter period than normally allowed for 
depreciation of plant equipment for tax 
purposes. Enterprises are thus permitted 
to recover their investments in war facil- 
ities in a relatively short period without 
incurring an offset to such recoveries in 
taxes. 

One of the first considerations for the 
accountant is the determination of the 
costs to be amortized. The Code pro- 
vides that the deduction allowed the tax- 
payer shall be the amortization of the 
adjusted basis of the war facility. The 
first step in determining the adjusted 
hasis is the ascertainment of the unad- 
justed basis, or as it affects most com- 


1943 


panies here represented, the book cost. 
The following example will illustrate a 
simple computation of an adjustment of 
the basis of a facility: 

Assume a utility completed the con- 
struction of a transmission line and sub- 
station to serve a war industry on July 1, 
1941, at a total cost of $200,000, con- 
sisting of land $20,000, interest during 
construction $2,000, and other cost (de- 
preciable property) $178,000. Election 
was made to begin amortization for tax 
purposes January 1, 1942. 

Book Cost July 1, 1941.. 
Deduct Interest During Construction 


$200,000 
2,000 
Unadjusted Basis sarah $198,000 
Deduct Depreciation July 1, 1941, to 
December 31, 1941, on Depreciable 
Property ($178,000) 3,000 
Adjusted Basis January 1 
Subject to Amortization. 


1942, 
$195,000 

In the above example, assume a partial 
retirement was made prior to the expira- 
tion of the five year amortization period. 
It would then be necessary to compute a 
new adjusted basis giving effect to the 
retirement as of the date of such retire- 
ment. 

If after completion of the above facil- 
ity, additional construction expenditures 
were made for additions to the same line 
and substation which were not included 
in the certificate, such expenditures may 
not be added to the adjusted basis for 
Such additional 
expenditures, if properly certified as war 


amortization purposes. 
facilities, may be covered by a new cer- 
tificate and made the basis of amortiza- 
tion as a new facility. 

A difficult problem is encountered in 
computing an adjusted basis for scram- 
bled property. This occurs when an ex- 
isting plant or facility is converted for 
war purposes, thus combining the use of 
some of the old plant and equipment 
with new plant and equipment acquired 
or constructed. In such cases the com- 
putation of the adjusted basis shall ex- 
clude the depreciated cost of the old plant 
and equipment. Utilities may be con- 
fronted with this problem to a minor 
extent by the use of materials in war 
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facilities that were transferred or sal- 
vaged from property in service. ‘This 
would require a determination of the 
original cost and date of original installa- 
tion of such materials and equipment in 
order to ascertain the depreciation pre- 
viously claimed for tax purposes and 
thus compute the adjusted 
amortization. 

Another problem arises in computing 
the adjusted basis in cases where the cus- 
tomer advances a part or all of the costs 
of war facilities. “7’wo methods of treat- 
ment of this problem were discussed in 
the paper presented to this conference 
October 30, 1942. 

One method would permit the tax- 
payer to enter into a “closing agreement” 
with the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
which would provide that the taxpayer 
may use as the basis of amortization the 
entire cost of the property after adjust- 
ment for depreciation allowed or allow- 
able, but without giving effect to the 
amount advanced by the customer. This 
agreement must provide that, if for any 
reason the contract is terminated before 
the customer is reimbursed the total 
amount of the advance, the unrefunded 
balance is to be considered taxable in- 
come in the year in which his right to 
This 
treatment creates no special problem in 
determining the adjusted basis, since the 
amount of the customer’s advance does 
not enter into the computations. 


basis for 


retain the same becomes absolute. 


Under the second “alternative” 
method that may be used in determining 
the adjusted basis, the taxpayer would 
begin amortization with the total cost of 
the facility (adjusted basis) the 
amount advanced by the customer, and 
increase the basis of the remaining prop- 
erty each time a repayment on the cus- 
tomer’s advance occurred. 


or 


less 


This method, 
under contracts providing for a refund 
of a stipulated percentage of the power 
bills, would generally require a recom- 
putation of the adjusted basis each month 
until the total amount of the advance 
had been repaid. 

An interesting, but perhaps extreme, 
situation is possible whereby a customer 
advances an amount in excess of the total 
cost of the facility. Beginning amortiza 
tion with the month following the date 
of completion of such facility would re- 
sult in amortization of a starting nega- 
tive cost. This difficulty may be over- 
come by beginning amortization on Jan- 
uary | of the year following the date of 
completion instead of the month follow- 
ing date of completion; provided, of 
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course, that repayments of the custom- 
advance during the intervening 
months from date of completion to Jan- 
uary | of the following year were sufh- 
cient to reduce the advance to an amount 
less than the cost of the facility (ad- 
justed basis). 


’ 
ers 


In making a decision as to which of 
the two aforementioned methods to use 
in computing amortization, the question 
should be considered in the light of indi- 
vidual circumstances associated with each 
facility. In this connection, it was point- 
ed out in the paper presented at the last 
meeting of this conference that the sec- 
ond “alternative” method had 
been expressly approved by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue; that, in fact, the 
Bureau was inclined to look with dis- 
tavor upon the use of this method. 

For facilities producing relatively high 
revenue in comparison with the amount 


or not 


of the customers’ advances, where the 
terms of the contracts provide for repay- 
ments based upon a fixed percentage of 
the power bills, there are advantages in 
the selection of the “closing agreement”’ 
The hazard of 
high tax on possible unrefunded balance 


method. exposure to 
is lessened by the rapid rate of repay- 
ment, and the tax savings on this basis 
are spread uniformly over the period of 
Further, the use of this 
method avoids the necessity of a recom- 


amortization. 


putation of the adjusted basis each time 
a repayment of the advance is made. 
The second or “alternative” method 
preferable facilities 
where the amounts advanced by the cus- 


would prove for 
tomers are relatively large as compared 
with the rate at which repayments are 
to be made. Such repayments may ex- 
tend over a period of several years, with 
the result that the emergency period may 
end prior to the complete liquidation of 
the advance. This would subject the 
taxpayer to what may prove a heavy tax 
on the unrefunded balance in the year in 
which it becomes his right to claim the 
same. 

The terms of the contract, considered 
in conjunction with the characteristics of 
the the 
amount of the customer’s advance, the 
revenue derived from the facility, and 
the progress of the war at the time of 
the should 
reasonably sound basis on which to make 
a decision 


war industry being served, 


making election furnish a 
as to whether to use the so- 
called “closing agreement” or “alterna- 
tive” method in cases where a customer 
finances all or a part of the cost of the 


facility. 


May, 19; 
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After having elected the aMortizatiog 
deduction, the taxpayer is given the 
tion of terminating such deduction a 
claiming in lieu thereof a deduction {, 
depreciation with respect to the remy. 
der of the adjusted basis of the facilis 
This may be effected by notice to 
Commissioner at any time prior to te, 
mination of the 60-month period, Dy, 
ing the hearings before the Senate Cop, 
mittee on Finance, the Honorable Joh, 
L. Sullivan, Assistant Secretary of t 
Treasury, made the following stateme 
with respect to this provision of the Ay 

. the reason why that provision js; 
there is that we anticipate that many ¢ 
these plants may decide, after they hay 
taken the 20 per cent a year for one y 
two years, that they are taking it ty 
fast, and they will want to then go bat 
to regular depreciation, and they are d. 
lowed to do that.” The maze of unce: 
tainty shrouding the future because ¢ 
war conditions makes obvious the wir 
dom of the flexibility allowed in thi 
provision of the law. After amortization 
has been terminated by a notice to tk 
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Commissioner, the taxpayer is not per 
mitted to again elect to claim the amo 
tization deduction with respect to tk 
facility 
plained. 







same except as hereinafter ¢: 







‘The Code further provides that if th 
President proclaims an end of the eme: 
vency period, or if the Secretary of Wz 
or the Secretary of Navy certify to tk 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue thi 
the facility ceased to be necessary in th 
interest of National Defense during th 
emergency, and such proclamation « 
certificate is made before the end of tk 
60-month period, the taxpayer may ele 
to recompute the amortization deducti 
on the basis of the period as terminate! 
by the proclamation or certificate. Tk 
benefits of this election are permit! 
regardless of whether the taxpayer hs 
previously elected the amortization d 
duction. The purpose of this provisions 
obvious. If a facility is of use only du 
ing the emergency period, fairness di 
tates that the taxpayer should be allowe! 
to amortize the cost over the period 
useful life of such facility. 

124 (b) of the Code we 
amended by adding a new paragraph |) 
which permits amortization of parti! 
completed facilities in the event of tt 

























Section 








mination of the emergency period 5 
either Presidential Proclamation or ¢t’ 
tificate by the Secretary of War ort 
Secretary of Navy. 
unortization 





In such case 


period begins with ™ 
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month in which construction of the facil- 
iy was begun and terminates as of the 
end of the month within which occurred 
she date on which the facility ceased to 
ie necessary in the interest of National 
Detense. 

Changes in the amortization period as 
, result of the aforementioned provisions 


|i the Act would require recomputation 


of the adjusted basis for claimed depre- 
vation or amortization, as the case may 
ye, Such computations will require the 
ajjustment of the original adjusted basis 


Sy the amount of the amortization or 


depreciation deduction that had been 
caimed to the date on which a change 


vas made in the method to be followed. 


The Act is silent as to the treatment 


bof salvage value of war facilities at the 


end of the emergency period. ‘The pos- 
bilities with respect to the use, conver- 


F sion, abandonment and salvage of such 


equipment are too speculative to afford 
Congress a basis upon which to enact 


F statutory provisions with respect to such 


allowances. In any event, the taxpayer 


‘will not be permitted to recover against 


ncome an amount in excess of 100 per 
cent of its investment in the emergency 
If the total cost of the facility 
is recovered through amortization, no 
further deductions will be allowed for 
Thus, if equipment used 


Finan emergency facility, after being fully 
} amortized for tax purposes, is transferred 
‘and used for a different purpose, no fur- 
Sther claim for a depreciation deduction 


Like- 


may be made for such equipment. 


wise, if equipment, the total cost of 


which had been recovered for tax pur- 


E poses, is subsequently sold, the entire pro- 
s ceeds of such sale would become taxable 
E profit or capital gain. 


This will require 


sthat a record be kept of all equipment 


installed or constructed in emergency 


 tacilities, the cost of which has been re- 


covered through amortization, in order 
tt 


at no further claim for a depreciation 


seduction will be made for such equip- 
> Ment. 


In view of the many provisions and 


F 'equrements of the Act and the uncer- 
tainties of the future, it appears essential 


that an auxiliary record be maintained 
ot each war facility to show, at least, 


‘ae ae i 
sthe following information: 


|. Location and description of the facility 
, ’ . "7 or 

2, Necessity Certificate—date and number 
3. Date 
egun 


construction or installation was 
+. Date of completion or acquisition 

) Date amortization was begun 

6. Amount advanced by the customer 


- Method used in computing the adjusted 
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basis of a facility where the customer ad- 
vanced part or all of the cost 

8. Unadjusted basis of the facility 

9. Adjustments to such basis 

10. Adjusted basis of the facility 

11. Amount of the monthly amortization. 

A detail cost analysis should be made 
for each war facility. Underlying rec- 
ords should contain references as to the 
source of all charges. Supporting docu- 
ments such as invoices, payrolls, automo- 
tive reports and expense account reim- 
bursement forms should be carefully pre- 
served in order that they may be readily 
produced when requested by a Revenue 
Agent. 

lf, during the emergency period, the 
taxpayer should elect to terminate amor- 
tization and claim depreciation, it would 
become necessary to supplement the 
above information with pertinent data 
with respect to such change, such as date 
amortization terminated and the ad- 
justed basis for depreciation. Other fac- 
tors in individual cases may require the 
recording of information in addition to 
that recommended in the foregoing table. 

The original election to amortize does 
not relegate the job of amortization to a 
clerical task thereafter. 
cannot feel secure in their original con- 
clusions. “They must be alert to grasp 
the significance of future trends of taxa- 
tion and economic conditions as they 
affect the accounting treatment accorded 


Accountants 


each war facility. 


ACCOUNTING 
REPORTS 


TREATMENT—BOOKS, 
AND STATEMENTS 
Amortization of the cost of war fa- 
cilities in the books of account and for 
financial statement purposes should be 
distinguished from the five-year amor- 
tization allowed in the Revenue Act for 
income and excess profits tax purposes. 
One of the foremost accounting objec- 
tives is that all expenses, cost, and losses 
of an enterprise shall be charged in the 
same accounting period as the revenue 
against which they apply. Revenue 
derived from war facilities should, there- 
fore, have charged against it all deter- 
minable and applicable 
thereto. Such charges, however, must 
be supported by a reasonable basis of 
measurement and of allocation to the 
respective fiscal periods. Therefore, the 
arbitrary assumption of a five-vear period 
for charging off an item of plant invest- 
ment is in conflict with the accounting 
concept of the correct treatment of such 
cost and may, depending upon the cir- 


expenses cost 


cumstances of the case, result in a gross 
misstatement of income. The controlling 
factor governing the accounting treat- 
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ment of amortization in the books of 
account and in financial statements is 
whether the usefulness of the facility 
terminates with or survives the emer- 
gency period. 

It, therefore, becomes necessary to 
study each facility individually and de- 
termine with as high degree of accuracy 
as possible its expected period of useful- 
ness, not restricted to its present use, but 
taking into consideration its expected use 
after it has ceased to be a war facility. 

Generally speaking, in the case of 
utilities, the study will reveal that many 
of the items of equipment constructed or 
acquired for war facilities will be used 
and useful after the emergency period, 
and subject to the same factors causing 
depreciation as other depreciable prop- 
erty. The natural conclusion follows; 
unless the use of the equipment as a war 
facility justifies provision for accelerated 
depreciation, such equipment should be 
depreciated for books of account and 
financial statement purposes on a basis 
consistent with that of other depreciable 
property. 

Conversely, certain war facilities may 
have a useful life for a period shorter 
than the five years allowed for amortiza- 
tion for tax purposes; for example, the 
installation of certain type of sabotage 
protection equipment and _ distribution 
lines or substations constructed for ren- 
dering service to a purely defense war 
industry. In such cases the provision for 
depreciation recorded in the books of 
account and reflected in financial state- 
ments should give effect to the expected 
shorter period of useful life of such 
equipment. 

The reserve created for amortization 
of war facilities, the usefulness of which 
is expected to expire with the termina- 
tion of the war, may be segregated or in- 
cluded as a part of the general deprecia- 
tion reserve. This, however, in the case 
of utilities, is subject to the accounting 
treatment that may hereafter be pre- 
scribed by regulatory authorities having 
jurisdiction. 

Under no conceivable circumstances 
can the arbitrary charging off of depre- 
ciable plant over some arbitrary period 
fixed by statute or period other than the 
expected useful life of the equipment, 
determined with a reasonable degree of 
accuracy, be reconciled to conform with 
generally accepted accounting principles. 
The Honorable John L. Sullivan, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, recog- 
nizing this distinction, made the follow- 
ing statement in the hearings before the 
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Finance Committee of the U. 5. Senate 
on the Revenue Act of 1942 “. .. but | 
couldn’t say to this committee that it is 
reasonable to expect that an_ ultra- 
modern factory that is to be constructed 
in the latter part of 1940 or the first 
part of 1941, built with all of the latest 
skill and engineering experience, is going 
to be absolutely useless in 1946. I don’t 
think that is ‘reasonable,’ and yet I be- 
lieve it is desirable and prudent to grant 
this amortization to those companies that 
are putting up new facilities for this pic- 
ture.” Mr. Sullivan, in the foregoing 
statement indirectly acknowledges the 
difference between amortization as al- 
lowed in the Code for the sole purpose 
of encouraging private capital into war 
facilities, and depreciation as an element 
Interpretation SCI No. 7 issued 
by the Headquarters, Services of Supply, 
Fiscal Division, War Department, re- 
jects amortization 
Revenue Act as an accurate and equita- 
ble measure of cost. Paragraphs 2 and 3 
of this interpretation reads as follows: 


of cost. 


as provided in the 


“2. Amortization of emergency facilities 
covered by certificates of necessity will not 
be allowed on the basis established for in- 
come tax purposes but depreciation on such 
facilities at appropriate rates will be reim- 
bursable. The rates used must be justified 
by the contractor and should be compared 


with those taken on similar facilities not 
covered by certificates of necessity. If such 
a comparative basis is not available, the 


rates published by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue in Bulletin F will be used as a 
guide by the auditor in considering the pro- 
priety of the rates claimed but consideration 
may be given to the effect of multiple shifts 
and other pertinent conditions. 

“3. If the rates claimed in the current 
year’s tax return have been increased over 
the approved rates in the return for the most 
recent year which has been closed, such in- 
creases must be specifically justified by the 
contractor. Unless the justification is clear 
consideration will be given to the disallow- 
ance of part or all of the depreciation 
to the increased rates.” 


due 


The Statute in no way makes manda- 
tory a recording in the books of account 
of amortization computed as permitted 
Amortization of war 
facilities was allowed under the revenue 
acts of the first World War. Although 
the effect at that time 
required that depreciation claimed as in 
come deductions for tax purposes be re- 
corded in the books of account, the spe- 


for tax purposes. 


regulations in 


cial deduction allowed for amortization 
of war facilities was allowed without re 
gard to the accounting treatment accord 
ed such amounts in the books of account. 


Amortization of war facilities over a 
period of five years is a statutory deduc- 
tion allowed the taxpayer, provided cer- 
tain specific requirements are met. The 
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amounts amortized in each fiscal period 
may or may not be an accurate measure 
of the loss in value of the incident prop- 
erty for the period involved. This will 
depend upon the circumstances for each 
individual facility of each individual 
company. 


The fields of accounting and corpora- 
tion finance are so closely correlated as 
to cause the utility accountant, serving 
in a dual capacity as accountant and fi- 
nancial officer, to confuse the principles 
applicable to each field. ‘The accounting 
principle of matching all expenses and 
costs (scientifically determined) against 
the revenue for a given period may under 
certain circumstances 
with the principle of 


seem in conflict 
“conservatism.” 
The latter, although generally referred 
to as an might 


more logically be recognized as a prin- 


accounting principle, 


ciple of business finance. 

The Committee on Accounting Pro- 
cedure, American Institute of Account- 
ants, realizing the probable necessity, due 
to the effects of war, for creating special 
reserves by many business enterprises, 
and the importance of correct account- 
ing therefor, made a study of this sub- 
ject and published its recommendations 
in its Accounting Research Bulletin No. 
13, entitled “Accounting for Special Re- 
serves Arising out of the War.” This 
Committee, in its recommendations, gives 
cognizance to two general classes of spe- 
cial reserves in the following statement 
quoted from the aforementioned bulletin: 


‘While no attempt is made in this bulletin 


to classify specific reserves, they fall, for 
accounting purposes, into two groups: (a) 
those reserves or parts of reserves which 


must be provided in order to conform to ac- 
cepted principles of accounting and (hb) those 
additional reserves created in the discretion 
of Management as a matter of conservative 
business administration, but which are not 
presently determinable within the limits nec- 
essary for definitive accounting statement. 

Reserves for such items as accelerated de- 
preciation and accelerated obsolescence, amor- 
tization of emergency facilities (italics add- 
and deferred maintenance, will ordi- 
narily fall in the first group. Reserves such 
is separation allowances to employees (where 
there is no legal obligation to make payment 
or no established policy) and losses due to 
excess capacity after the war will ordinarily 
fall in the second group. Some 
fall in part in each group. Doubts as to the 
proper classification should be resolved in 
favor of inclusion in the first group.” 


ed) 


reserves may 


Iwo questions require answers: 


(1) What reserves are necessarv for 
the correct determination of in- 
come? 

(2) What reserves are necessary to 


provide a prudent degree of con- 
servatism ? 


Generally, these reserves are fed from 
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different sources and must be accord, 
different accounting treatments. In dy 
sifying reserve provisions as between i, 
two, and in applying the approprig, 
accounting treatment in books of , 
count and in the preparation of finang 
statements, the accountant must 4 
guided by the established accountiy 
principle that reserves are not to be yj 
for equalizing income of different ,. 
counting periods. Reserves may be us 
for equalizing dividend  distributiog 
but such reserves should be created by; 
charge to earned surplus and should} 
credited back to earned surplus if yy 
entirely consumed in satisfying the py. 
poses for which they were created. 
As stated by the Committee of +, 
American 



























Institute of Accountants, ; 
reserve for amortization of war facilitix 
would ordinarily fall in the first grow 
Provisions made for such reserve shou 
conform with the aforementioned, long 
established accounting principle. It the 
follows that the arbitrary charging ¢ 
of emergency facilities in the books ¢ 
account over the five-year period pr 
vided in the Act, or 







































































over any period 
other than the expected useful life ¢ 
the equipment, is in direct conflict wit 
this generally accepted accounting pri 
ciple. 



























































Regulatory Commissions are giving 














consideration to the tax savings afforded 
utilities by this provision of the Ac 
viewed principally from the standpoir 
of conservatism. 





























The following State 
ment is quoted from the 1942 Report¢! 
the Committee on Corporate Finant 
National of Railroad an 
Utilities Commissioners : 
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“Setting aside accelerated amortization! 
the moment, it may be argued that there ar 
important advantages in maintaining a sv 
stantial degree of uniformity between t 
and corporate policies with respect to de 
preciation. On the other hand, it will w 
doubtedly be claimed that, in the case « 
utility companies, accelerated amortization 
clearly exceptional insofar as it applies! 
new facilities which will continue to have: 
normal service life extending far beyond th 
end of the war period. Supporters of thi 
view will maintain that it would be bo 
unrealistic, and inconsistent with current pt 
scribed depreciation policy for regulator 
authorities to require utility companies ' 
accelerate the depreciation of property grea! 
in advance of its expected retirement fron 
service. Therefore, if this view becomes * 
cepted policy, with the exception noted in ti 
next sentence, utility companies which ta 
accelerated amortization for tax purpo 
would not be required to accrue depreciatit 
on their books on that basis but would 
permitted to accrue depreciation on the ba 
of the estimated service lives of the ass" 
concerned. The exceptional type of cast" 
that of companies which have clearly ! 
adequate depreciation reserves on their bool 
It can be strongly contended that they sho” 
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F.mount of the 


by) property 


stnance the 


storm of disclosure to 


Bthe basis of the 


B\uestion as to whether 


ptrve the 


Ssh 





- advantage of the tax savings from ac- 
tan . . . 
velerated amortization to increase their in- 
wdequate book depreciation reserves. 

a 





Does the above imply that if a com- 
pany’s reserve is presently adequate, it 
may be permissible to charge against in- 
ome, depreciation on a basis consistent 
with the principle of matching cost 
wainst applicable revenue, but in excep- 
sional types of cases this principle should 
» violated and the provision for depre- 
vation be increased arbitrarily by the 
> tax savings? 
above, 


The Committee, referred to 


nade reference in its report to another 





eatment of the tax savings as the re- 


lr of amortization of war facilities: 


\ttention should be directed to one fea- 
re of accelerated amortization which is of 
oarticular importance to security holders. 
Wherever accelerated amortization is applied 
which will continue in service 
evond the war period, it must be remem- 
ered that future corporate earnings will be 
taxed without deduction for any further de- 
yeciation of the assets which have been 
fully amortized for tax purposes. Undoubt- 
edly some means should be employed to dis 
ye to security holders the significance of 
yeelerated depreciation with respect to 
resent and future taxes. One method of 
lisclosure might be that of carrying a foot- 
note explanation on published income state- 
ments and balance sheets. Another sugges- 
tion, Which is somewhat more controversial, 
that corporations may find it desirable to 
‘edit the tax savings from accelerated amor- 
tization to a special surplus account. Under 
this proposal the amounts in the special sur- 
lus account would be released later, year 
vy year, to unrestricted earned surplus to 


Poiset the amounts by which subsequent taxes 


would be higher because of the corporation's 
nability te deduct normal depreciation on 

facilities which then would be fully 
mortized for tax purposes. Any balance in 
the special surplus account when the process 
scompleted, owing to changes in tax rates, 


Pwould be transferred to unrestricted earned 


surplus. Those who favor this suggestion 
gue that it would earmark such savings 
ind make them unavailable for immediate 
lividend distribution; that it would insure 
thereby the retention of funds needed to 
construction of emergency facil- 
that it would constitute the best 
security holders. ‘The 
aX savings and the tax increment to which 
ve have referred may be computed either on 
average Federal income tax 
aid or on a marginal or incremental basis. 


tes; and 


psa matter of mechanics, it would probably 
Be easier to compute the 


tax savings on the 
This would have the 
avoiding any possible 
accelerated amortiza 
ton or some other potential deduction would 
tually have fallen in the highest tax 
rackets. The use of the average rate basis 
T computing tax savings would also better 
purpose for which it is claimed 
at the credits to the special surplus ac 


asis of averas ge taxes. 
ther advantage of 


unt are intended. This follows from the 
‘act that an average rate would tend to 
mform more closely to future tax rates 


uch would be used to compute the annual 


mounts subsequently to be released to unre- 
icted earned surplus, as described above.” 
The above proposal was also offered 


\ possible treatment by Leslie T. 
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Fournier of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission at a hearing November 4, 
1942, incident to Virginia Electric & 
Power Company’s application to issue 
$4,000,000 of notes to help finance the 
construction of a new power plant to 
provide capacity for increased load 
caused by the War effort. 

As further evidence of regulatory in- 
terest in this subject, the following state- 
ment was made by the Honorable Rob- 
ert H, O’Brien, Commissioner, Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission, in an 
the Financial Section, 
American Life Convention, October 
1942: 

“There is a 
must be 


address before 


real danger, however, which 
avoided, that companies will 
engage in a ‘big week-end’ and pay out in 
dividends that part of their net income which 
represents ‘tax savings’ arising from the ac- 
celerated amortization deductions and let the 
vears following the five-year period take care 
of themselves. Such a policy, particularly if 
accompanied by debt-financing, would be an 
invitation to trouble and perhaps distress for 
the enterprise. It must not be overlooked that 
after particular assets have been fully amor- 
tized for tax purposes, no further deductions 
with respect to them will be allowed in 
future tax returns. This means, of 
that taxes—after the five-year period—will 
be larger than they otherwise would have 
been. To a large extent, the gains in present 
‘net income’ as a result of accelerated amor- 
tization during the five-year period may be 
considered illusory, since they will be offset 
to a considerable extent—depending on tax 
rates and other factors at the time—by corre- 
spondingly greater taxes subsequent to the 
five-year period. ‘These circumstances re- 
quire that management make the ‘tax savings’ 
unavailable for dividend distribution at this 
time.” 


some 


course, 


that 
used arbitrarily for equaliz- 


Applying the principle reserves 
may not be 
it is evident that the treat- 
ment of tax savings proposed in the 


above quoted excerpts are not appropri- 


ing income, 


ate charges against income. 


ety of 


The propri- 


segregating such savings from 


earned surplus account is a matter of 
decision for the officers and directors of 
each company. The concurrent charges 
may be made to accounts Miscellaneous 
Reservations of Net Miscel 


laneous Reservations of Surplus accord 


Income or 


ing to the facts in each case. 
Assuming this procedure is adopted, 
the reserve created would be credited 
each accounting period with amount 
equal to the tax saving during such peri 


od as the result of taking amortization 


for tax purposes. After termination of 
the amortization period, the amount in 
the reserve or special surplus account 


would be released periodically back to 


source which created, spread 


the 
amortization 


through 
the 
subsequent to 


estimated life of 
the date 


over property 


Cases 
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The difficulty of computing the esti- 
mated tax savings is readily apparent. A 
number of indeterminable factors enter 
into the computations, such as the tax 
rates during the war, the tax rates dur- 
ing the service life of the depreciable 
property after the war, the effect of other 
changes in tax laws and regulations for 
a number the duration of the 
war, and the probable earnings on funds 
made available through war-time tax 
savings. “Che Committee on Corporate 
Finance of the NARUC proposed two 
(1) 
on the basis of average Federal income 
tax paid, 


of years, 


methods of computing tax savings, 


and (2) on a marginal or in- 


cremental basis. It recommends the use 


of the average basis, citing the following 
reasons: 


1) It 
savings. 

(2) It avoids the question as to whether 
amortization or some other potential deduc- 
tion would actually have fallen in the high- 
est tax brackets. 
(3) It better serves the purpose for which 
it is claimed that the credits to the special 


simplifies the computation of tax 


surplus account are intended—this because 
of the fact that an average rate would tend 
to conform more closely to future tax rates 


which would be used to compute the accrual 
amounts subsequently to be released to un- 
restricted surplus. 


The 


tax law are subject to varied interpreta- 


many provisions of the present 


tions. Such major factors as deprecia- 
credit 
and in the 
case of many enterprises, the determina- 


tion allowances, profits 


based on invested capital, 


excess 


tion of profits on cost plus fee contracts 
which are subject to renegotiation, are 


subject to change. Therefore, the cur- 


rent computation of taxes must, of neces- 
be based on estimates which are sub- 


after 


sity, 


ject to revisions are 


final determinations are made. 


regulations 
issued and 
those enumerated in 
raph, the difficulty of 
an accurate present determination of the 


For this reason and 


the foregoing parag 


eventual tax saving as the result of amor- 
tization is obvious. 

In view of the many uncertainties that 
realities of the 


obscure the future, it is 


impossible to presently foretell the nature 
that 
contingen- 


or the amount of the provisions 


should be made for post-war 
cles. Business enterprises are very much 
in the position of the building manager 
who was in 


a quandary as to where to 


place lightning rods because he did not 


know at what point the lightning would 
Under the ci 
logical that 


taxpavers under 


strike. ircumstances, 
the savings 
Act as 
risks assumed 
rait-jacket 
predetermined 


it seems 
afforded 


means of 


only 


compensation for the 


should not be 


put in a st and 


restricted to a passible 
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use. Due to varying circumstances of 
individual companies, it is impossible to 
prescribe a common accounting treat- 
ment that would prove most appropriate 
in each case. 


The text of this discussion leads to 


four definite conclusions: 


(1) Income should be charged with de- 
preciation of equipment installed as war fa- 
cilities, determined on a basis consistent with 
that for other depreciable property after giv- 
ing consideration to the characteristics of 
each individual facility. 

(2) The tax savings incident to amortiza- 
tion of emergency facilities for tax purposes, 
as provided in Section 124 of the Code, 
represent appropriate increases in net income 
transferable to earned surplus. 

(3) The use made of such savings after 
they have become a part of the earned sur- 
plus is a matter for decision by the officers 
and directors of the company. 

(4) The unsettled nature of present con- 
ditions and the indeterminable causes and 
amounts of future losses and post-war re- 
adjustments justify the provision for a rea- 
sonable degree of flexibility in the use of 
any reserves or special surplus accounts 
created for the purpose of providing for 
post-war contingencies. 


Utility accountants must, of necessity, 
keep informed of all orders, rules and 
regulations issued by regulatory author- 
ities having jurisdiction, as they affect 
accounting practices and methods of re- 
porting. According to the latest infor- 
mation obtainable no accounting require- 
ments with reference to amortization of 
war facilities have been prescribed by any 
of the State regulatory bodies or the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. A letter dated 
March 27, 1943, signed by William W. 
Werntz, Chief Accountant, 
and Exchange Commission, contains the 


Securities 


following statement: 


‘“This Commission has not issued 


rules, regulations or orders with respect 


any 


to such accounting and I am not aware 


I 
“is 
} 
i 


of any cases pending in whic 


he matter 


it 
is under consideration.” 
“Accounting” as used in the 
statement had 
for war facilities.* 
Regulation S-X of the Securities 


Commission 


roregoing 


reference to accounting 


Exchange requires that 
where reserves are established to provide 


The emerget 
Water, Light 


’ ; 
relative large 
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for contingencies as a result of war con- 
ditions, a full and accurate disclosure of 
the purposes thereof shall be made in 
financial statements filed with the Com- 
mission. ‘The Commission’s Accounting 
Release No. 42, dated January 8, 1943, 
is a statement of the opinion prepared 
by William W. Werntz in which he 
elaborates upon the extent of the disclo- 
sure necessary in order to comply with 
this requirements of Regulation S-X. 
The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, as far as could be determined, is the 
only regulatory body that has, to date, 
prescribed an accounting treatment for 
the amortization of war facilities. Under 
22, 1941, it 
prescribed certain additional accounts to 
be kept by steam railroads that elected to 
amortize war facilities for tax purposes. 


its order dated September 


By its order the Commission requires 
that operating expenses be charged with 
amortization charges accrued during the 
accounting period with respect to prop- 
erty on which the carrier has elected to 
observe amortization accounting for in- 
come tax purposes, with a concurrent 
credit to an account captioned Accrued 
Amortization of Defense Projects. The 


order makes no mention of the ultimate 
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disposition of the amounts credited , 
the latter account. It is of interey, 
note that the provisions made for los 
on emergency facilities as prescribed 
this Commission are classified a; , 
accrual account and not as a resery, 
special surplus account; also, that ‘ 
amortization charges accrued in each ; 
counting period are required to be dg 
sified by functional operating expe 
accounts. 

Section 19.124-1 of Regulations | 
contains valuable information for the 
countant interested in this subject a; 
affects tax computations. The Regi, 
tions as amended contain a numbe; ¢ 
examples which illustrate the applicatic, 
of the various provisions of Section {1 
of the Code. 

In concluding, a statement heretoj: 
made is repeated for emphasis. The or 
inal election to amortize does not r& 
gate the job of amortization to a clerix 
task thereafter. Accountants cannot 
secure in their original conclusions, The 
must be alert to grasp the significance ¢ 
future trends of taxation, economic cm 
ditions, and regulatory requirements; 
they affect the accounting treatment: 
corded the cost of each war facility 


War Materials Now Constitute 64% 
of Industrial Production 


1943, 


shows 


its Bulletin for April, the 
“ederal Board for 
irst time the distribution of its In- 


Reser ve 


Industrial Production between 


It states that: 


dex oft 
war and civilian output. 
output is lower 


“Currently, civilian 


the five-vear 


ted, 


the autumn of 


than in period before the 


and considerably below the 
1941. 
products, 


has been drastically cur- 


war star 
evel of Output 
some types of especially 
nets | products 
tailed since the outbreak of the war, but 
lines production for ci- 


in some other 


vilians is still as high as or higher than 
n the period 1935-1939. 
‘At factories and mines, where a large 
production is concentrated, 
has declined about 
summer of 1941 and 
a fourth since the period 1935 


War | 


prod 


| ot wat 


output tor civilians 
two-fifths since the 
about 


1939, uction was a negligible 


Ratio to Total Industrial 


Production 


Dec 
Dec 
Dec 
Mar. 


1940 

1941 

1942 
1943 


factor in industrial production beter 
1939, while by March of this year, wie 
the Board’s index was estimated at 2} 
per cent of the 1935-1939 average, wz 
production accounted for nearly tw 
thirds of the total. A considerable pi 
of the decline in industrial output 
reflected the diversion! 
purposes of materials previo 


civilians has 
war 
going into output of producer's goo 
but there have also been important: 
ductions in output of final products! 
consumers.” 

Sales of large (industrial) light # 
power have closely followed the patter 
of the Reserve Board’s Index of Inde 
trial Production and, by applying # 
ratios shown on the chart (see page !* 
which accompanied the above discusi# 
to these power sales, there has been # 
veloped the accompanying table: 


Sales of Large Light @ Po 

(million Kwhr per mon! 

War Civil . 
670 4,780 
2,400 4,480 
5,000 3,190 
5,300 3,000 


Total 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
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The Key to the Apparent Paradox 





OUR Chairman has called atten- 

tion to the fact that I appeared 
| & before you two years ago to dis- 
Buss the same subject | am covering to- 
Bday. My talk today might therefore be 
‘called a sort of report of progress. At 
Pthe time of my visit two years ago I was 
lan employee of the Federal Government 
Band as such was under prohibition to 
Ppresent any paper without prior approval 
Sof the OPM. For that reason my talk 
Pwas off the record and all I have are the 
notes and figures upon which it was 
Bhased. My notes indicate my expectation 
Fat that time that the power capacity of 
Pthe country would prove ample for the 
Fdetense effort—which has proved to be 


Beorrect. Yet since then actual installa- 

1 of new electric generating capacity 
pin 1941 and 1942 fell over 2,000,000 
kilowatts below then estimate of 


what they would be, while war power 


my 


requirements have since vastly increased ; 

Bior my earlier talk was eight months be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. The record on power 
F(evelopments is a very complete one, and 
| believe it would be instructive to re- 
Bhearse briefly what has happened in the 
Btwo years now ending. 

Two years ago to a considerable ex- 
ent, but today to a preponderant extent, 
mthie electric power requirements for war 
Bindustry are the essential element in the 

Up to April, 1941, the 
pirgest non-coincident peak load then re- 
peorded on the electric facilities, both pri- 
fate and governmental, contributing to 
Bie public supply, was 31,500,000 kw. 
Bloday the corresponding figure is 36,- 
0,000 kw, or over 15 per cent more. 
p uring these two years the installed 
Pectric generating capacity went from 
#2.000,000 kw to 47,000,000 kw, the 
§ 


Margin between capacity and peak being 


power picture. 
) 


ow therefore about the same as it was 
v0 years ago. 

‘ In the earlier period we were pre 
paring for defense, although not at war: 
yy we have been at war for 16 months. 
pO vears ago the defense preparedness 
erram looked like a substantial addi- 
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tion to the great civilian economic life of 
our nation; today is re- 
versed and war has become our only 
business, with civilian activity reduced 
to just enough to keep the war machine 
going. As measured by government ex- 
penditures for defense or war, the last 
recorded month (February, 1943) 
showed $5,770,000,000 compared to 
$593,000,000 in February, 1941, a ten- 
fold increase. In the earlier period the 
number of men in our armed forces or 
in munitions manufacture was about 5,- 
000,000; today it is 25,000,000, a five- 
fold increase. It may seem heartless to 
try to compress into these cold-blooded 
figures the story of the transformation 
of our nation from peace to war, with 
all the heartaches dislocation in- 
volved, but the figures do show the com- 
pleteness of the change. The figures 
certainly make perfectly clear the fact 
that the magnitude of the 
change in power 


the situation 


and 


two-year 
require- 
ments is trifling compared to the change 


nationwide 


in such basic war factors as I have 
mentioned. 

This contrast between the growth of 
war industrial production and that of 
demand even 
more striking if we break it down be- 


tween the first and second years of the 


electric power becomes 


two-year period just ended. At the end 
of the first year the increase in the rate 
of war expenditures, on an annual basis, 
was about $5,000 for each kilowatt of 
In the sec 
ond year, war expenditures (again on an 
grew about $24,000 for 


increase in power demand. 
annual basis) 


each kilowatt growth in power demand. 
Relative Rate of Power Growth 


With the general realization of the 
importance of an adequate supply of 
power for war industry, combined with 
the knowedge that our war effort in the 
present conflict as measured by govern- 
mental expenditures is over five times as 
great as it was in World War I, it would 
be natural to imagine that the rate of 
growth in power capacity during World 










in 


Electric Power Supply for War 





War Il had been correspondingly in- 
creased. The facts, however, do not 
bear this out. 

While the net growth in electric gen- 
erating capacity in 1942 was the largest 
of any year but two in the history of 
the industry, yet on the relative basis of 
per cent increase over the then existing 
capacity, the 5.85 per cent gain in 1942 
was only one-half as large as in two 
years in the mid-twenties. 


The Power Paradox 

This apparent discrepancy between 
cause and effect requires some explaining, 
especially when considered in connection 
with the known increases in the use of 
electricity, arising from the war effort, 
that did not exist before. For example: 
The increased rate of aluminum produc- 
the two-year period required 
1,600,000 kw; increased output 
for electric steel and ferro alloys during 
the period required about 700,000 kw 
additional ; magnesium, synthetic rubber. 


tion in 
about 


high explosives, smokeless powder and 
other war requirements all took large 
needed before. 
These might be classed roughly as mate 


they allow nothing for the huge 


amounts of power not 
rials; 
airplane industry, both bodies and en 
gines, nor do they include the power 
requirements for numberless Army and 
Navy installations that did not exist two 
vears ago. How has it been possible t 
take care of these huge war power re- 
quirements with the apparently moderate 
(ot 
15 per cent in two vears) which the rec- 


increases in maximum power load 


ord shows to have occurred ? 
The answer is principally in the sub 
stitution of war for peace activities. But 


it has also been effected by power pooling 


and by the change to Standard War 
Time, both being reflected in higher 
load factor. I should like first to de 


velop briefly the lesser of these factors, 
and later the matter of substitution. 
Power Pooling 
The electric power industry has long 
recognized the savings in capacity that 
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The figures on physical volume of industrial production for war and 


civilian purposes are based primaril 


tries and have been tested by other 


on estimates for individual indus- 
calculations but at best are only 


rough approximations. Data for war and civilian production shown 
, f > 
only for December, 1940, 1941 and 1942, and for March, 1943, con- 


nected by straight lines 


Source: Federal Reserve Bulle tin, April, 


1943, p. 288. (See also page 146 of this issue of the EEI Bulletin. 


ould be effected through the intercon 
nection of adjacent sytems, thus reduc 
ing total maximum demands through di 
versity between systems, saving reserve 
capacity which could serve for more than 
one system and generally stabilizing the 
all the 
This process had been going on 


service for interconnected sys 
tems. 
continuously for many years, but par 
ticularly for the past quarter century 
since the close of World War I, so that 
by the time the war arrived in 1941, 
$0,000 circuit miles of transmission lines 
of 60,000 volts or higher had made a 
veritable network of electrical intercon 
all the 
areas, and especially industrial areas, of 
the nation. Since duties 
under the War Production Board, the 
()ffice of War Utilities (or its predeces 


nections throughout populous 


assuming its 


sors) has arranged for the establishment 


of some additional interconnections to 


strengthen the power supply to areas 
where heavy War loads were being added 
to such an extent as to tax existing facil 
ities. It estimates that these new inter 
connections have had the effect of re 
ducing the combined maximum demand 
on the systems interconnected by a very 
ubstantial amount. 


War Time 
We have, 
nized the essential point that the amount 


of course, always recog 


of electricity a given system can produce 
depends upon the number of hours per 
Yet 


the ability to keep up an uninterrupted 


vear during which it is operated. 


supply of electricity depends upon the 
ibility to carry the load during the high 
est single hour of the 8,760 hours in the 
vear. Any arrangement therefore which 
can cut down the size of the demand in 
this maximum hour is just as effective 
for load-carrying purposes as would be 
the addition of that much generating 
Realizing this, the Office of 
War Utilities obtained the enactment by 
Congress of Standard War Time, where- 


capacity. 


by it estimates peak loads have been re 
duced in the aggregate 1,000,000 kw. 
Effect on Load Factor 


As I stated before, power pooling and 
War 


load factor of power systems; that is, to 


‘Time have served to improve the 


increase the kilowatthour production per 
kilowatt of peak demand. Additional 
effective reduction of the magnitude of 
peak loads which would otherwise have 
heen resulted both from 


required has 
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longer hours of use of manufacty;, 
facilities through working two and thre 
shifts in war plants and from the} 
crease in the percentage of electric 
going into the production of aluming 
and into other such processes with . 
sentially long hours of operation throws 
out the year. The cumulative effec 
all these factors has been an increase 
national annual load factor to hej 
never before attained’in America, q 
to last year the highest annual load fy 
tor that had ever been recorded ing 
public electricity supply was 545 J 
cent. Last year, 1942, this jumped; 
58.4 per cent. This may not sound jj 
much to the man on the street, bus 
terms of equivalent generating capac 
and energy output it is formidable. 











From the viewpoint of generating , 
pacity, the actual output of 1942, ify 
duced at the highest previously kno 
annual load factor, would have requiy 
2,660,000 kw more generating capa: 
than was in fact needed on peak in tly 
amount nearly half a 
greater than the entire net growth dy 
ing 1942 of the combined non-coincide! 
peak loads on all the electric systeq 
contributing to the public supply. 

Looked at from the energy viewpoit 








yearl—anh 









the increase in electric energy out 







trising solely from higher load fact 






ind obtained therefore without a sing 
kilowatt of increased demand on ges 
rating stations, amounted to 12.7 bill 
kwhr, 





an amount of additional ene 






which would produce nearly two-thi 
of our aluminum supply; an amountd 







additional energy equal to nearly tw 
thirds of the entire output of publics 





ply of the nation in the first year! 


World War f. 







Civilian vs War Requirements 





‘The experience with power sup 
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during the war has shown, I believe, tt 
in our thinking about the subject 
have for a long time been trying ¢ 


roneously so far as electric power mt 
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tre concerned to divide our economy if 


two compartments: Civilian and We 
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cating 








In the early stages of defense prep 
tion, civilian activity was thought 
normal and war activity as sometlit 
else that had to be taken on over 
As the intensity of! 


ty 


thove normal. 
war effort stepped up, especially | 
Pearl Harbor, it became clear that 
really counted was the total product! 
of the nation and that the essential @ 
tion was how completely this total 0 










be applied to the prosecution of the 


We had a certain number of men ® 
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facture women who could work and a certain 
a . talc shi 

and thee amount of materials upon which they 





could operate, and it was the combina- 




































Rh tion of these two factors that determined 
Luring how much electricity | could be used 
with ge rather than a subdivision between war 
throws and civilian activity. The real question 
ry was how could this great reservoir of 








human and material resources be used 
on the whole most effectively for the 
The stresses and strains re- 
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war effort. 








rica, ae 
load fe sulting from this adjustment process have 
ed ‘= resulted in differences between various 


$4.5 me war requirements much sharper than 
“HB merely those between war and civilian 


umped » a : 

ound {ime needs. Viewed in retrospect it seems 
ot, bur gE that the paradoxical difference between 
capaci Wal requirements and total power re- 
ble. quirements can be explained much more 
sila Pthrough the extent of substitution of 
12 tad war work for civilian activity than 
ly fal through the load factor considerations 
‘ remni Ethat have been mentioned. 

Y Capacin 

ak in th The Make-Up of Industrial Electric 
if Energy Requirements 

ywth duff All of the figures I have presented as 
coincideffme to electric energy production refer to the 
¢ systenim output of plants, whether governmental- 


ly. ly or privately owned, which deliver to 


viewpoit{me the common supply. It is frequently 
'y out overlooked, in discussing the supply ot 
ad factei power for industry, that in spite of all 
it a singmethe efforts through the years by the util- 
on gem ities to sell their output to industry, 
2.7 bill about 33 per cent (in 1942) of the 
jal ene total industrial electric power supply was 
two-thiifmestill made by manufacturers themselves 
:mount Mm for their own use. So far as the utilities 
arly twmare concerned, the war power suppls 
yublic sufi therefore is in essence only 67 per cent 
t vear their problem. 
This limitation on total industrial 
power is subject to a further classifica 
ents BP ton, so far as total utility output is con- 
er supimmecetned, by the fact that in 1942 only 56 
‘lieve, tamper cent of the total sales of electricity 
ubject men the public supply was for industrial 
trying “impower, the balance having been used for 
wer nim lighting, household tasks, transportation, 
omy itiimete. Interestingly enough, (and as indi- 
and Welicating the unbelievable stability of the 
e preps clectric power requirements of our na- 
ught of Mtn) in spite of the great emphasis in 
somethit recent years on war industrial produc 
over imtion on the one hand and the dimout in 
sity of Salthe coastal sections on the other, this 
ially at!42 ratio of industrial to total electric 
that wenerey (of 56 per cent) was actually 
roductitifmabout 2 per cent lower in 1942 than it 
ntial QMS in either 1926 or 1929. A kilowatt- 
total com"our knows no distinction between war 


of the WHHEAnd peace but only between total needs 


f men eet a people as measured by economic ac- 
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tivity. We have been prone to forget 
this complete impersonality of a kilowatt- 
hour in contrast with our own complete 
change of viewpoint between a peace and 
a war psychology. 


How Electric Power Requirements Vary 


For our own industry a month-by- 
month study for the five years ending 
with 1942 shows in an unbroken chain 
from complete peace to complete war 
that the electric energy requirements fol- 
low most closely the volume of industrial 
production. A similar study based only 
on the number of men employed in in- 
dustry failed to be correct as to peak 
electric loads during the last two years. 
doubtless due to longer hours of use ot 
plant equipment under the pressure of 
war. In fact the error on the high side 
resulting from the use of this method 
amounts to 6,000,000 kw. 


General Industry Changes Similar 


to Those of Power 

lt is worthwhile to consider briefly 
the great convulsions in specific activities 
connected with the war, contrasted with 
the main tide of total industrial activity. 
of which they must essentially form a 
part, is no other source 
from which they can arise. I have al 
ready mentioned the meteoric rise in gov 
ernment war expenditures from $593, 
000,000 in the month of February, 1941, 
when I addressed you before, to $5,770. 
000,000 two years later. We know also 
that the index of production of war 
munitions as a 


because there 


whole (which includes 
ships, planes, tanks, guns, ammunition 
and all field equipment) was nearly four 
times as great at the end of 1942 as at 
the end of 1941. Naturally individual 
items in this group showed much more 
speetacular ratio of growth than the 
group as a whole. The Department of 
Labor figures tell us that during the vear 
ending last December the number of men 
in war industry grew 15+ per cent and 
the inducted the armed 
forces by a much greater per cent. Such 
figures could be proliferated endlessly 
Yet what was the effect on the national 


number into 


a whole while these tumul 
the 


economy as 
tuous changes were occurring in 


specific groups mentioned ? 


Overall Figures 


The overall industrial production in 
dex grew but 16 per cent in 1942. The 
steel tonnage output of the nation has 
gained but 7 per cent per annum in the 
last two years. 
(corrected for difference in amount in 


Bituminous coal output 
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storage at the end of each year) was but 
7.8 per cent in 1942 above its 1941 level. 
Total industrial employment was up but 
9 per cent at the end of 1942 compared 
to a year before. The combined non 
coincident maximum demand on electric 
systems contributing to the public sup- 
ply (corrected for the effect of Was 
Time) was up 8 per cent. These figures 
also could be broadened out without 
changing the order of magnitude of the 
resulting figures. 

The conclusion seems inescapable that 
the great reservoir of men, machines and 
materials which is the basis of the: eco- 
nomic and industrial life of our nation 
is a body whose level changes but grad 
ually from year to year, even under the 
impact of the greatest war of all time 
and of the greatest war effort ever made 
by any nation in history. 

The Railroads 

Encouraging and excellent as is this 
record of industry getting huge 
amounts of additional electric energy 
without corresponding increase in de 


our 


mand on generating equipment, an equal- 
ly striking job has.been done during the 
war by our Steam Railroad Systems. In 
1942 they increased their transportation 
performance, as measured by freight ton 
miles, by 33 per cent over 1941, a rate 
of growth in output nearly two and 
three-quarters times as great as ours in 
the electric power industry; and yet they 
performed this huge additional task with 
only 1.3 per cent increase in the average 
number of freight cars loaded per week. 
This amazing result was achieved by in 
sisting on higher unit car loadings and 
by speeeding up train movements 
through better operation and more pow 
erful motive power. This is one more 
example of the latent capacity in our 
American enterprise that can be called 
upon in a great emergency. 


Future Trend of Power Requirements 


Based on the experience gained to 
date from the present war, an accurate 
estimate of future requirements for 
power calls first for a reasonably accu 
the 

activity 


rate estimate of future course of 


general industrial and second 
for an estimate of any specific changes 
that mav be expected in surrounding con- 
ditions. 

As one example of specific changes. 
the power demand in 1942 was, as esti- 
mated by the Office of War Utilities. 
about 1,000,000 kw than 
have been the case but for the adoption 


of Standard War Time. If anv influence 


would 


less 
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should cause Standard War Time to be 
abandoned, a corresponding change in 
demand conditions would be expected. 
discussion lately 
Utilities of the 
the use of elec- 


‘There has been some 
by the Office of War 
possibility of curtailing 
tricity for non-military reasons simply 
to save fuel and transportation. ‘The 
amounts at stake seem small compared 
to the danger to the public from the 
adoption of this so-called ‘Brownout.” 
This would consist in effect of the appli- 
cation to all parts of the country of many 
of the restrictions now in effect only in 
the ‘“Dimout” areas along the coasts. 
The savings resulting are estimated to 
amount to 2,600,000,000 kwhr per an 
num, about 11% per cent of total energy. 
The full 1% per cent applied to the 
present coal consumption of the electric 
industry (which amounts to but 13 per 
cent of the total coal consumption of the 
nation) would therefore decrease the 
latter by about 0.2 per cent. This small 
amount seems unwarranted in view of 
the lowered public morale, the increase 
in crime the number of 
street traffic fatalities, which experience 
has shown to have arisen from the dim 
out where its adoption has been made 


and greater 


necessary by military considerations. 


The Tide Turning in War Expenditures 


‘The week-by-week output of electric 
energy this year continues up to the pres- 
ent time to show the same substantial 
gains over the previous vear that charac 
terized corresponding periods in both 
1941 and 1942, with peak loads growing 
at a much slower rate due to the causes 
that have already been commented on. 

Signs are not lacking, however, to in- 
dicate that the rate of growth of the 
industria! war effort is reaching a mavi- 
mum in some features and has already 
passed the peak in others. The overall 
war expenditures as reported daily by 
the Treasury Department were $6,042,- 
000,000 in November, 1942, an increase 
of 308 per cent over November the year 
hefore. Yet expenditures in December, 
1942, and January and February, 1943, 
were each actually less than in Novem- 
ber. 

Naturally, on account of their once- 
for-all nature, construction expenditures 
are falling, the January national total 
having been 36 per cent below the peak 
level which occurred in August, 1942; 
and Heavy Engineering Awards in Jan 
uarv just past having been 41 per cent 
less than the preceding January. But the 
same effect is observable in other less 
Vator Camp 


obvicus lines. General 
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bell, Chief of Ordnance, stated within 
the month (March 19) that the manu- 
far ahead ot 
production of ships to transport it. A 
joint statement by the War and Navy 
22 regarding 
textile requirements said that 


tacture of ordnance was 


Departments on February 
military 
maximum rates of production have been 
achieved and that possibly “military re- 
quirements of certain fabrics might be 
the 
year.” At the same time, Secretary Knox, 
commenting the need initial 
heavy stocking up, said: ““Now that the 


slightly reduced during current 


on for 
stocking up is largely finished, even a 
rapidly expanding Navy will require a 
smaller and more even flow of textiles.” 

That this general trend is not limited 
to textiles is indicated by the general 
activity of all industry. As reported by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, January, 1943, compared to De- 
1942, unfilled 


down 2 per cent, shipments down 3 per 


cember, showed orders 
cent, new orders down 7.1 per cent and 
the machine tool backlog down 8.1 per 


cent. 


Power Requirements for the Coming Year 


Some of you may well ask what has 
all this talk about trends in industrial 
activity got to do with the power situa- 
tion. The answer is that these are the 
very stuff of which power demands are 
made. result of economic 
It is valuable 


Power is a 
demand, not a cause of it. 
only as it is used, and it is used only as 
it is needed for helping in the economic 
life of the nation. Based on experience 
to date, the +,000,000 kw of new gener- 
ating capacity scheduled for completion 
this year ought to be sufficient to care 
for the nation’s electric power needs in 
1943 without depleting reserves. 

The satisfactory adequacy of supply 
of this absolutely essential element in the 
war effort to date has been the result of 
wise and careful planning through the 
vears. Many of you will recall the order 
issued by the War Production Board last 
August 22 


aa, construction 
2,200,000 kw of generating capacity in 


stopping on 
85 electric generating plants throughout 
the country then scheduled for comple 
1943 and 1944 
priority rating on an additional 1,890, 
000 kw in 28 government plants. This 
was done, however, only for the purpose 
of diverting 
felt to be more essential to the prosecu- 
The Office of War 
Utilities is watching the situation con- 
The 


nation and the industry have been for 


tion in and reducing 


critical materials to ends 
tion of the war. 


stantly and with the greatest care. 
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tunate in having the overall directig 
of their power affairs in careful and qq 
petent hands. 

The order of August 22, 1942 i 
lett 5,500,000 kw of new electric gene 
ating capacity for completion throy 
1943 and the early part of 1944, |, 
calls for completion this year of aby, 
+,000,000 kw of new generating cane 
ity, an increase greater than the grow) 
in demand that occurred in 1942 oy, 
the previous year, even after alloy 
tor the effect of War Time, and greg 
than the probable increase in load 7 


1943. 


Considerations for the Future 


Stable as is the overall total of indy 
trial activity, the proportion of that tos 
devoted to war activity is much greay 
now than it was in World War I, a 
this may well have considerable effect 
the process of resuming full civilian ; 
dustrial activity after the war is ov 
There is one unbroken statistical sera 
running through both wars which girs 
some interesting comparisons. I refer: 
“National Realized.” At # 
peak of the post-war boom followin 
last war in 1920, this figure stood at % 
billion. The corresponding figure iv 
1942 was about $112 billion and px 
ent estimates place it at $130 billion tv 
1943. During the earlier war, realiz! 
income somewhat more than doubled a 
approximately the same rate of grovt 
in this war would be indicated by te 
estimated figure I have mentioned tv 
1943. 

War expenditures have grown mu 
more rapidly than they did in Wot 
War I. For the year 1942 alone tix 
were 60 per cent greater than the enti! 
amount spent on the first World We 
and in the year 1943 they will probat 
be 150 per cent greater than the ent 
expenditures for World War I. 
change from all this war business bia 
to the industrial and commercial pj 
suits of peace will tax the native abilt 
of the American people and call for the 


Income 


best efforts, resourcefulness and patien 
So far as the electric utility industn 
concerned, the inherent stability whi 
enabled it to serve the change from pe 
to war activity without wide fluctua 
will enable it to serve the nation’s chat 
back again to the pursuits of peace" 
similar fashion. It can be counted uM 
to contribute its efforts to serve Am 
ican business and industry in the enté 
post-war period as usefully and effect 
ly as it is serving in the present ter 


struggle. 
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throw 
944. 
Of abyy A JOB WELL DONE 
NB Cap Public utilities, it seems receive more 
. gro Bian their share of adverse critcism and 
2 on aly on rare occasions is tribute paid the 
allow «ms, their management and their em- 
id great blovees. Well, this is another one of those 
| load i R instances when all of Gloversville, 
lohnstown and vicinity can salute the 
ure \ew York Power and Light Corpora- 
-, . Mon and the Upstate Telephone Corpo- 
Of indy tion, their managers and their workers. 
that to (he feat they have performed in rushing 
h brea; locality back to normal after the 
ar I, MR vere ice storm of Wednesday night is 
effet Mitle short of a miracle, and probably 
vilan "MB ouldn’t be short at all if the day of 
rca les had not passed. 
ical sere 





At an expense which officials estimate 
:-modestly, too—will run upwards of a 
warter of a million dollars, the power 
ompany has done everything within its 
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Jomain to restore lights and heat to the 







many homes affected by the storm. It is 





rue some people won’t be satisfied, be- 





Jieving their areas or their particular sit- 






tions should have been taken care of 
mmediately. ‘Chey little realize. or want 
ho realize, that this was not a job which 
fould be done overnight, but one which 
Will take many nights and days. It won’t 








of growt 
‘ed by te 


tioned {v 






e long now before heat and light are 





mestored to the homes in this vicinity, 





own mu 
in Wor 
alone the 
the enti’ 
orld Wz 
I] probat 
the enti 
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hanks to the power company employees 





hho have given up a holiday and their 






formal sleep for many nights. 






; Amateurs couldn’t perform this task, 
ive are sure, as it required the per- 
formance of men skilled in the trade of 
andling live wires. Besides local skilled 
men, many others were rushed to this 
ection from other areas when the emer- 
Rency call was sounded. Probably most 
Rsidents have seen these men at work 
dor the power and telephone companies. 
‘hey have seen how these workers sped 
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decessary repairs, how they looked from 
nck of sleep and their appearance from 
king out in the cold and rain for long 
ours without rest. With this picture in 
lind, it is needless to say much more. 
These public utilities and their workers 
serve unlimited credit for their diligent 
vice. Perhaps it took something like 
his to make us realize how fully depen- 
ent we are upon electricity and tele- 
hones, and most of all—upon the firms 
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All 


Gloversville, Johnstown and surround- 


of these services. residents of 
ing areas express their appreciation for 


Gloversville (N. ?.) 





a job well done. 
Leader-Republican. 


UTILITY EFFICIENCY 
Many Indianapolis residents realized 
Saturday night the community’s depen- 
dence on uninterrupted service by the 
various utilities. “Che downtown explo- 
sion which crippled power lines plunged 
much of the area into the darkness of a 
surprise blackout. Lights were restored 
after two and one-half hours, although 
amount of current 

available for all purposes. 
‘Vechnical experts of the Indianapolis 
Power and Light Company worked at 


the usual was not 


top speed to restore service. “Their suc- 
cess reflected credit on the utility’s re- 
sourcefulness in coping with a major in- 
terruption of normal operations. ‘The 
blast naturally gave rise to rumors of 
sabotage, although officials discredit such 
stories. The experience demonstrated 
what might happen in the midst of wat 
if enemies sought to cripple the power 
system of a large city. 

Utilities naturally endeavor to pro- 
vide for emergencies, although some loss 
of service is inevitable when mains are 
disabled as they were in Saturday’s ex- 
The the 
necessity of maintaining close guard over 
utilities on whose efficiency important 
wartime production depends. Under or- 
dinary circumstances, utility operations 
are taken for granted. 


plosion. accident illustrates 


Factories and 
residents are accustomed to throwing a 
switch or pressing a button to get power 
and light at any time. 

The light company has been doing an 
excellent job in providing the additional 
power needed to keep the war indus- 
tries of Indianapolis humming and in 
maintaining customary business and 
home service. 
the conduits will take several weeks, but 


Repairing the damage to 


current requirements will be met. The 
temporary emergency explains the neces- 
sity of keeping armed guards at vital 
places where subversive action might in- 
terfere with gas, water and telephone 
All the utilities are doing their 
home* front.—I/ ndianaholis 


service. 
iob on the 
Star. 


Well, Folks, It’s Been a Long Hard Winter 


But Just Look at These Bouquets from the News papers—Emergencies 
Show Communities’ Appreciation of Utility Service 


STORIES WELL TOLD 

Stories worth telling are often well 
old in advertising. That was true of 
the pages of the General Electric Co. 
and the Hartford Electric Light Co. 
which appeared side by side in The 
Times yesterday. 

We have an idea that many a reader 
found those pages as informative as any- 
thing else in the paper, and as interesting 
as anything except perhaps war news. 
Many of the facts offered by the light 
company were highly striking. While 
they were known to many who are well 
informed, they must have been new to 
the great mass of readers. 

All citizens must have marveled now 
and again that a company geared to 
giving peace-time Hartford power and 
light could, little stir, have 
stepped its facilities up to the point de- 
manded by a vastly increased population 
and a much multiplied industry. Then 
shifting that 
mented plant from oil to coal. 


with so 


came necessity of aug- 

Imagine what it would mean if the 
boilers that burn 18 tons an hour had 
to be hand-fired. A small army of coal 
shovelers would be needed. However 
handled, the movement of 1,200 tons a 
day, the load of 240 five-ton trucks, must 
still be a problem. 

Most folks, probably, did not know 
and were astonished that the 278,000,- 
000 gallons of water which flow through 
the plant every day in making and con- 
densing steam, is 10 times the quantity 
the whole Metropolitan District uses. 
The facts about the house 14 
stories tall and the firebox as big as a 
banquet hall, and about the pipes driven 


boiler 


down 115 feet into bed rock to provide 
toundation for the necessary plant addi- 
tion, must have ranked with most read- 
ers as news worth knowing. 

The purpose of the advertisement, of 
to show how the company 
That 
The General 
Electric was speaking for the power and 
light industry as a whole, which has re- 


course, was 
had met the requirements upon it. 


purpose was well served. 


peated the local story on a grand na 
tional scale. 

To a people which has had a smatter- 
ing of experience with difficulty in ob 
food, the that 


taining statement 


“vou 
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don’t have to stand in line to buy electric 
power” has a real meaning. 

That may well be true of other state- 
ments by both companies, like the one 
which pointed that it would have taken 
140,000 additional men to mine merely 
the additional million extra cars of coal 
that would have been needed if the 
electric companies had tried to generate 
the power used in 1942 by means of the 
machines employed in 1924. 

Those things are worth a thought as 
to why, both here and generally, the 
electric industry has been able to advance 
in its methods and in its equipment and 
is ready, as the Hartford Company dem- 
onstrated, to meet unexpected and well 
nigh overwhelming demands. ‘That is 
due, in very large part, to the fact that 
men can invest their resources in such a 
business in the hope of making a profit 
and their inventive genius is furnished 
the incentive of greater rewards for bet- 
ter service. 

It may be doubted if a government op 
erated industry would have done as well. 
That well may be one conclusion many 
a reader will reach who has actually 
thrilled at the advertisement’s story of 
achievement.—The Hartford Times. 


15 UNBROKEN MONTHS! 


It is 15 months since Pearl Harbor! 
And Yet—Think of it! Not a single 
shortage of Electricity for any War Pro- 
duction Job! 

Think again—not a single shortage 
of Electricity for any community, for 
any user (Home, Farm, Office, or Fac- 
tory) in the whole United States! 

And, all the time, the demand for 
Electricity has 
bounds to the greatest peaks in the his- 
tory of the country! 


grown by leaps and 


Surrounded by shortages of all kinds, 
Electricity is the one underlying, essen 
tial commodity that is meeting any and 
all demands. 

Now, when a War Production Fac 
tory makes its quota these days, it gets 
an “E” Flag, and proudly displays it, 
with ceremonies at the raising. 

But, not a single Electric Power Com 
pany factory, producing millions of Kilo 
watts, has received or even asked for an 
“E” Flag. 


As a matter of fact, all electric com 
panies operated by Businessmen under 
Free Enterprise, have silently earned an 
“E” Flag. 

In spite of this great performance, 
spot checks have indicated that perhaps 
from one-third to one-half of the Fle« 
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tric Company customers (the Public) 
think there actually is a shortage of 
Electricity in the U. S., and are curtail- 
ing its use. Why? Because previous Gov- 
ernment releases predicted a shortage of 
Electricity, and because careless writers 
of magazine and newspaper articles, and 
others have improperly referred to “dim- 
outs” and other restrictions as necessary 
to save electricity. 

Future Events Can’t Blot Out the 
past. 

New spapers have reported that the 
Government has made ready a so-called 
‘“Brown-out” order designed to save Fuel 
and Transportation by causing all com- 
munities throughout the country to dis- 
continue certain display, sign, window, 
and store lighting. While such an order 
might hurt some businesses, or otherwise 
affect community life, the Electric Power 
Companies will be ready, as always, to 
cooperate to the fullest, especially if the 
Government feels the restriction is neces- 
sary for the prosecution of the war. 

Yet it would be unfair to the Power Com- 
panies if such an order were put into effect 
in such a way as to leave the public under 
any impression that there was or is a short- 
age of electric generating capacity or ability 
on the part of their Power Companies who 
have established such an enviable record in 
War Time. 

On page six of this issue is shown a good 
ad. of the Gasconade Power Company who 
serves this territory with electricity. This 
Company with a few well-chosen words and 
a simple illustration has graphically and un- 
equivocally informed their customers that 
they have ample power for everybody. 

By the way, have you noticed that elec 
tricity is about the only thing you can bus 
that is still as cheap as ever? Most people 
ire aware of this but it is worth mentioning. 
Well done !—Tri-Counties (Mo.) Pubiications. 


IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


Last Saturday night an explosion oc 
curred downtown, plunging the entire 
metropolitan district into darkness. A 
went out by 


‘port radio immediately. 


‘Thousands of citizens were interested 
and excited. 

But what you probably didn’t know 
was that calls poured into the emergency 
headquarters of the Power & Light Co. 
They 


proximately 


were calls from emplovees. Ap 
200 
telephones to find out if they could be 
About 75 of 


were busy getting to 


of service. them were 


placed at work. It was their hands and 
brains which brought quick resumption 
of sery ice. 

True, these individuals are the em 
But 
their devotion to the cause of public ser- 


thanks 


Indianapolis 


ployees of a private corporation. 
vice certainly deserves the and 
praise of this community 
Times. 
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WE’RE THANKFUL FoR 
LARGE CORPORATION; 


RAISE the Lord for the larg 
utility corporations! 

We hesitate to think of what 4, 
situation would be in this storm-stric. 
area, were it not for the fact that 4 
New York Telephone Company andy, 
New York Power and Light Corp, 
tion have unlimited resources to dry 
from in such an emergency, as regar 
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‘ ater Be 
to personnel, trained repair crews, eqip 
° "Bithe purp 
ment and material. 
de cA t ae USS the 
Phe mobilizing of such a large ffl. she w 
- 3" * 4 J . 
of men by the two utilities, over 80); bn of d 
all, the vast stores of material and equi hte mat 
ment, would be impossible in the cas nerating 
privately-owned or smaller controlld ) 
corporations. Without these big cor 
rations now, more than thirty commu 
nities visited by the greatest ice ston 
in history might be without communi 
tions and electric service for month: : 
come. 
When practically the entire trans 
sion line to Cherry Valley from Share 
Springs of the electric power line |x 
flat on the ground, cross arms broly r 
tatistics 
from the poles, poles broken off at MIB A.B. C 
ground, the power company put a hu nee 
dred men at work, with latest rey falo, 
equipment, and rebuilt the line in igo Coo 
5‘ Tran 
record time of three days. These fi p,dy 
some of the miracles that can be dif W. F. 
. oe ’ Parts of 
with unlimited resources at one’s ci nl 
mand. \LEXAD 
Yes, we can truly say, “Praise 





Lord” for the big corporations, espe 





uplicity 
WoL. 
istributt 
\. B. ¢ 





ly the utilities. We'll wager you'll nex 






hear another grumble from a resident: 






this storm-stricken center relative top 





cy, rates, or anything else pertaining: 





the telephone and power companies, ' 





they surely have shown conclusive 





what it means to be served by a big 





poration—big in the sense of resou! 





ind personnel, and the eternal dogs 





ness and untiring effort to get our ¢ 





munications and electric service back * 





normal. 





Best of all, when one reviews thes! 





ation, considering all the damage—* 






mated at over half a million dollars." 






subscribers to the telephone and elec 





services will probably never see it if 
monthly bills. It is just one of t 





things which the larger companie * 






able to absorb because of reserve !v% 





Report 
btng th 
ternoor 







and foresight in planning to meet # 
and every emergency, no matter ™ 
vreat.—Cherry Valley (N. Y.) \ 
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oint Meeting of Engineering Committees 


OST of the Engineering Com- 
mittees of the Edison Electric 
Institute will meet during the 
veek beginning May 10 at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago. Since 
he purpose of each meeting is to dis- 
ys the more urgent matters presented 
the war economy, such as the utiliza- 
on of diminished supplies or of substi- 


ute materials and the maintenance of 


Chicago, May 10th to 13th 


eral features of the peacetime joint meet- 
ings will be omitted. On the other hand, 
a greater number of joint meetings of 
two or more committees will be held in 
order to conserve the time of each when 
subjects of the same general import are 
scheduled for consideration. 

The time-tables of each of the com- 
mittees have required careful scheduling 
in order to provide the necessary time for 
concentrated discussion of the many mat- 


ters pressing for consideration, with the 
result that other topics, useful in them- 
selves but not immediately important in 
war time, have had to be deferred to a 
more suitable time. 

On account of the limitation of facil- 
ities, one group of committees will meet 
on the first two days of the week, and 
the remainder will meet on the two fol- 
lowing days. No committee has planned 


Boerating efficiency, the 


customary gen- 


sessions exceeding two days duration. 


Zz rogram 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION COMMITTEE 


Gerorcrt S$. Drext, Chairman 


May 12—9:30 a.m.—Berwyn Room 


atistics Report 


\, B. CAMPBELL, Edison Electric Institute, New York, N. Y 


Wnalysis of 1941 Fatal Accidents 


D. C. SrewarT, Buffalo Niagara and Eastern Power Corp., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

low Cooperation Betaween the Accident Prevention Committee and 
Transmission and Distribution Committee Can Be Effective in 
Reduction of Accidents 

| W. F. Nimmo, former Chairman, T & D Committee 

Parts of the National Electrical Code of Interest to Members of 
the Accident Prevention Committee 

\LEXANDER MAXWELL, Edison Electric Institute, New York, N. Y. 


May 12—1:30 p.m.—Berwyn Room 
ublicity 
W. T. Rocers, Ebasco Services Incorporated, New York, N.Y. 
Distribution of Accident Prevention Literature 
\.B. CaMpBELL, Edison Electric Institute, New York, N. Y. 


Linemen's Cutouts 
H. H. BerMAn, Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany of Baltimore 
Rubber Protective Equipment 
Roy M. Gopwin, Philadelphia Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Resuscitation and Resuscitation Review Board 
W. R. Situ, Public Service Electric and Gas Company of New 
Jersey, Newark, N. J. 


May 13—9:00 a.m.—Berwyn Room 
Round Table Discussion 
Employee Training Program 
C. N. RAKEsTRAW, Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 


May 13—1:30 a.m.—Berwyn Room 


(Closed Session) 
Reports of representatives of other safety groups 
Outlook of Program for the Year Beginning July 1, 1943 
H. O. SPRINKLE, Monongahela West Penn Public Service Com- 
pany, Fairmont, W. Va 


METER -AND SERVICE COMMITTEE 


H. A. Howery, Chairman 


May 11—9:30 a.m.—Sheridan Room 


Session 


sed Joint meeting of Meter and Service Committee, 
EEI, and Committee on Metering and Service Methods, AEIC, 


May 11—2:00 p.m.—Sheridan Room 
Joint meeting AEIC and EEI with manufacturers’ representatives. 
Note: The Joint Committee on Industry Standards will meet 
Monday, May 10, at 2:00 p.m. in the North Room. 


PRIME MOVERS COMMITTEE 
J. A. Keeri, Chairman 


May 10—10:00 a.m.—Michigan Room 
May 11— 9:00 a.m.—Michigan Room 


Neports of sta 


ting 


nding committees will be brief so as to permit de- 


Nernoon, May 11, 


there will be a 


the maximum of time to the round table discussion. Tuesday 
joint session of the Prime 


Movers Committee and the Electrical Equipment Committee. (See 


Electrical Equipment Committee program for this session.) 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT COMMITTEE 


R. T. Henry, 


May 10—9:30 a.m.—West Lounge 


Closed session (attendance limited to members, and guests sponsored 
by members or the chairman) 


System Engineering Division 
H. A. Dryar, Presiding 


Effect of Daylight Saving and the Dimout 
ALEXANDER MAXWELL, Edison Electric Institute, New York, N. Y. 


Apparatus and Design Division 
B. Van Ness. Presiding 


Apparatus Troubles 
F. S. Brown, Duquesne Light Company, 
Joint Committee—Circuit Breaker Reports 
R. W. WILBRAHAM, United Engineers and Constructors, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Joint Committee—Fuse Report 
R. T. Henry, Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern Power Corp., 
eo 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Buffalo, 


May 10—2 
Joint Session—Electrical Equipment Committee and Transmission 
and Distribution Committee 
(See Transmission and Distribution Committee Program for this 
session) 
May 11—9:00 a.m.—West Lounge 


(Closed Session) 


:00 p.m.—Ballroom 


Operating and Maintenance Division 
H. S. Fitcu, Presiding 
Round Table Discussion of War Time Problems, with lead-off 
discussions on: _ 
Air Raid Protection 
A. V. DEBEECH, 
Canada 


Canadian and General Finance Co., Toronto, 


Chairman 


Personnel 


E. S. Fietps, The Cincinnati Gas and Electric Co., Cinein, 


Ohio 
Priorities 
H. S. Fitch, West Penn Power Company, 
Plant Protection 


Pittsburgh, Pa 


C. T. HucHes, The Connecticut Light and Power Co., Water, 


Conn. 
(Following a brief recess the meeting will reconvene in Of 
Session) 


System Engineering Division 
H. A. Dryar, Presiding 


System Voltage Regulation under War Time Conditions 
A. E. SItver, Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Meter and Service Division 
A. E, Sirver, Presiding 
Report of Meter and Service Committee 
H. A. Howery, Kansas City Power and Light Co., 
Mo. 
May 11—2:00 p.m.—Michigan Room 


Session—Electrical Equipment Committee 
Movers Committee. 


Joint 


and Pr 


Emergency Measures to Increase Output of Ge nerating System: 
A. C. MonTeEITH, Westinghouse Elec. 
Pa. 
R. P. Crippen, Ebasco Services Inc., 
C. M. Larroon, Westinghouse Elec. 
Pa 
De scription of Frank R. Phillips Station 
(a) Electrical Features 
F. S. Brown, Duquesne Light Co., 
(bh) Mechanical Features 
T. E. Purcerr, Duquesne Light Co., 


New York, N. Y. 
and Mfg. Co., E. Pittshy; 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION COMMITTEE 


E. V. SAyYLes, 


May 10— 
Underground Group 


9:30 a.m.—Baliroom 


T. G. Hitronymous, Chairman 


Impulse Voltage and Sixty Cycle Life Tests on 22 Kv cable 
Terminals 
W. P. Cook, Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Increase in Accident Rate Due to Lower Standards During War- 
time 
W. F. Nimmo, Virginia Electric & Power Co., 
Reports 
Periodic Proof Testing of Cable—W. M. Ghen, Duquesne Light 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cable Operation Report—aA. B. Campbell, Edison Electric Institute. 
A.C. Network Operation Report—A. Bodicky, Union Elec. Co. 
of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
Non-Oil Filled Transformers—M. W. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Round Table Discussion Subjects 
Problems Resulting From 100 per cent Normal Loading of Net 
W ork Units 
Artificial Cooling of Underground Cable in Ducts 
Permissible Maximum Copper Temperature of Paper Insulated 
Cable Manufactured Previous to 1925 
Low Tin Content Solder and Lead Burning 
Resume of WPB Orders Affecting Cable Purchases 
Operating Experience and Inspection Practices in Connection with 
Current Limiters and Fuses including Coordination with Net- 
work Protector Fuses on Underground AC Network 
Practices Regarding Fusing of Customers’ Services Experience 
with Welded on Transformer covers, including Methods used 
to remove Covers when necessary 
Operating Experience to date with low Pressure Gas Filled Cable 
Overheating of Conduit Line Running Under Coal Storage Piles 
Cable Sheath and Joint Failures Resulting from Ratcheting action 
and Migration of Oil under Pressure 


Norfolk, Va. 


Ghen, Duquesne Light Co., 


Chairman 


Frequency of Inspection and Maintenance of Undergrouni § 


tems during Wartime 


Vethods of Clamping or Supporting Vertical Riser Cable: 


resulting experience 
Purchasing Cable from Reserve Stock of other Uttlities 


May 10—2 


Joint Session with Electrical Equipment Committee. 


:00 p.m.—Ballroom 


Problems Involving Post-War Planning will be discussed 
follows: 
Introduction of Post-War Planning—F. E. 
Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Post-War Planning—B. M. Jones, 
burgh, Pa. 
General Discussion of Post-War Planning with Reference 
(a) Load Growth Possibilities 
(b) Post-War Service Standards 
(c) Post-War Improvement Projects 
(d) Effect of Termination of War-Time 
(¢) Will the Five Year Period After World War II Fall: 


Pattern of the Five Year Period After World War!l! 


Duquesne Light Co, ? 


May 11—9:00 a.m.—Ballroom 


Discussion of work of Accident Prevention Committee as It! 


cerns the T & D Committee 
Report on Distribution Transformer Standardization 
A. E. Sitver, Ebasco Services Incorporated, New York, N.} 
Disc a of Fuse and Cut-out Standardization 
is CorNELIUS, Kansas City Power & Light Co., 
gPon 


Kansas ( 


May 11—2 


Round Table Discussion on Maintenance Problems: 


700 p.m.—Ballroom 


F. E. SANForD, Presiding, Cincinnati Gas and Electric Com 


Cincinnati, O. 





Kansas (4 


and Mfg. Co., E. Pittshor 
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James W. PARKER has been recently 
Lv cted vice-president and general man- 
ber of the Detroit Edison Company. 
“Following his graduation 
‘nell in 1908 he was employed by the 
Kalb (Ill.) Power and Light Com- 
ay and the Vincennes (Ind.) Street 
silway Company as operative and chief 
lant engineer respectively. At the De- 
toit Edison Company he started as 
viler room engineer of the old Delray 
lant. Later he was in charge of the 
isin and construction of the Conners 
‘ek, Maryville, Trenton Channel and 
elray No. 3 plants of the company. 
Prior to his election as vice-president 
ad general manager of the Detroit util- 
ty. Mr. Parker was vice-president and 
hief engineer of the company. The 
beneral managership had been held by 
Alfred C. Marshall, re-elected president, 
ho had held the position since 1923. In 
940 Mr. Marshall succeeded the late 
Alex Dow as president. 
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PrestON S$. ARKWRIGHT, president 
tthe Georgia Power Company, Atlan- 
Ili, has been appointed to serve on the 
ewly created Southeastern War Labor 
Board. The Board, which will make 
inal decisions in dispute cases in wage 
iid salary adjustments in the Fourth 
Region, is composed of three panels rep- 
senting the public, industry and labor. 
Ar. Arkwright will serve on the indus- 
ty members’ panel. 










rground i 






r Cable 





Joun Bankus has been appointed 
hief engineer of the Portland General 
lectric Company. Mr. Bankus, who has 
een identified with the company for 20 
tars, recently as assistant chief engi- 
eer, succeeds Walter E. Brenton, who 
wigned recently upon being commis- 
ioned a Lieut.-Commander in the U. S. 
Navy. 

A native of Oregon, Mr. Bankus is 
B3 years old and a graduate of the Uni- 
ersity of California in electrical and 
mechanical engineering. Following brief 
mployment with the Southern Pacific 
Railway, he joined the engineering staff 
tthe Crown Willamette Paper Com- 
pany on heavy installation work. He 
listed in the Navy in 1918 during the 
st World War and at the conclusion 
tthe war joined the Portland General 
Electric Company where he has continu- 
usly and successively been in the posi- 
ions of assistant engineer, electrical en- 
Finer and assistant chief engineer. 
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Mr. Bankus has for a number of years 
had particularly under his direction the 
building of the transmission lines and 
new substations, the rebuilding of the 
company’s principal steam plant in Port- 
land and had noteworthy responsibilities 
in the building of the company’s hydro- 
electric plant at Oak Grove. Likewise, 
Mr. Bankus assisted in the building of 
the Northwestern Electric Co.’s steam 
plant in Portland. He has worked close- 
ly with the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration in working out its system of in- 
terconnections with Portland General 
Electric. 

KENNETH B, PANCHOT has been ap- 
pointed manager at Tacoma, 
Wash., for the Puget Sound Power and 
Light Co. Mr. Panchot joined Puget 
Sound Power and Light at Chehalis in 
1940, following seven years with Pacific 
Power and Light Company. 


local 


Griest has been named 
the Dayton Power and 
Light Company succeeding OHMER EF. 
HOWLAND, who recently resigned as di- 


FerRRIN T. 
secretary of 


rector, vice-president, secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer of the company. 

Mr. Howland was associated with the 
Dayton utility approximately 34 years. 
His first assignment was that of general 
bookkeeper. After the Dayton Power 
and Light Company was organized in 
1911 he became auditor. 
later he was made assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer, which position he 
held until April, 1917, when he became 
director, secretary and treasurer. In 
1937 he was elected vice-president, sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer. 

Mr. Griest began his association with 
the utility industry in 1906 with the 
Citizens Electric Company, Dayton, 
which was purchased by the then new 
Dayton Power and Light Company in 
1911. In March, 1917, Mr. Griest 
was made assistant secretary and assis- 
tant treasurer of the company, positions 
which he held until his recent election 
as secretary and assistant treasurer. 

GEORGE SELLERS has been named as- 
sistant secretary of the company. 


Two years 


H. P. WHITEHEAD, formerly con- 
nected with the operating department of 
the Georgia Power Company, Atlanta, 
has been appointed assistant division su- 
perintendent of the Atlanta division of 
the company. Mr. Whitehead succeeds 
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A. J. Roperts who has been made as- 
sistant to the manager of transportation. 
Mr. Whitehead who before his recent 
promotion was supervisor of special con- 
struction, has been with the company 
since 1929. Prior to that time he was 
employed by the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company at Balti- 
more and Pittsburgh. 


BERNARD F. BRAHENEY, a vice-presi- 
dent of the Northern States Power Com- 
pany of Minnesota, has been elected 
treasurer to succeed JOHN J. Moty- 
NEAUX, who has retired from active 
Mr. 
Molyneaux has also retired as vice-presi- 
dent, treasurer and director of the 
Northern States Power Company of 
Delaware and 


duty after 26 years of service. 


succeeded in 
these capacities by Mr. Braheney. 

Mr. Molyneaux was born in Chicago 
and his early business experience was 
obtained in the field of commercial and 
investment banking and public account- 
ing. Before going with the Northern 
States Power Company in 1917 he was 
supervising auditor of the Southwestern 
properties of the Standard Gas and Elec- 
tric Company and the Ottumwa Rail- 
way and Light Company. 
treasurer and general 


has been 


He served as 
auditor of the 
Northern States Power Company until 
1931 when he was elected vice-president, 
treasurer and director. 

Except for a period of about a year 
in 1912-13 when Mr. Braheney was 
paymaster of the Appalachian Power 
Company, Bluefield, W. Va., and was 
connected with the Louisville Gas and 
Electric Company his business life has 
been largely devoted to the Northern 
States Power Company and companies 
that preceded it and to the Byllesby En- 
gineering and Management Corp. He 
started in 1910 with the Consumers 
Power Company, a predecessor of 
Northern States Power, and in 1913 
joined the Minneapolis General Electric 
recently merged into Northern States. 

In 1915 he became assistant general 
auditor of Northern States Power Com- 
pany, in 1920 assistant general auditor 
of the Byllesby Engineering and Man- 
agement Corp., and the following year 
general auditor. In 1929 he was elected 
vice-president in charge of accounting 
and in 1936 was made vice-president in 
charge of accounting and finance. This 
office he held until last October, when 
he returned to Northern States, having 
been elected vice-president in charge of 


finance. In his new capacity as vice- 
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president and treasurer he will have 
charge of finance and accounting. 


PAUL PLUMMER has been appointed 
superintendent of electrical construction 
and maintenance for the production de- 
partment, United Illuminating Com- 
pany, New Haven and _ Bridgeport, 
Conn. RicHARD MILLER is now chief 
system operator and both report to C. A. 
MOLSBERRY, general superintendent of 
production. MicHarL MurpuHy has 
been appointed assistant superintendent 
of the English station in New Haven re 
porting to JOHN CLARK. 


ArTHUR L,. CLouGH, Oklahoma City 
district manager for the Oklahoma Gas 
and Electric Company, has been pro- 
moted to southern division manager, suc- 
ceeding Henry E. Bowen, resigned. Mr. 
Clough has been identified with Okla 
homa Gas and Electric for 21 years. Mr. 
Bowen resigned as southern division 
manager to engage more directly in the 
war effort. He went to Ardmore as 
southern division manager in 1941, fol- 
lowing five years as manager of the 
Starting with the 
company in 1921 as an_ electrician’s 


northern division. 


helper, he served in a number of towns 
and a variety of capacities. Leo C. 
O’BrIEN, for the past 16 years auditor 
of the western division, has been made 
manager of the Oklahoma City district. 
Mr. O’Brien has been continuously con 
nected with Oklahoma Gas since 1915, 
with the exception of time spent in the 
Army during World War I. 

JoseEpH D. LAWRENCE has been ap 
pointed district manager of the Logan 
District in the Huntington division of 
the Appalachian Electric Power Com 
pany at Logan, W. Va. Mr. Lawrence 
has been connected with Appalachian 
Electric Power since 1923 and has been 
district manager of the Williamson dis 
trict for the past 14 years. 

Electric Water System Care 
and Maintenance Booklet 
HE Electric Water Systems Coun- 

A cil will soon have available (the first 
week in May) a manual on “Timely 
Tips for the Wartime Care and Mainte- 
nance of Electric Water Systems.” This 
manual, in addition to general instruc- 
tions on the proper care of water sys- 
tems, has a section on general motor care, 
replacement of fuses, and general sug- 
gestions on extending the usefulness of 
existing water systems. The booklet 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


MAY 
Pennsylvania Electric Association, Systems Operation Committee, Hotel Brup. 
wick, Lancaster, Pa. 
Association of Iron and Steel Engineers, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Arkansas Utilities Association, Marion Hotel, Little Rock, Ark. 
Electrical Equipment Committee, EEI, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill, 
Meter and Service Committee, EEI, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, II], 
Prime Movers Committee, EE], Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 
Transmission and Distribution Committee, EEI, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi. 
cago, Ill. 
National Fire Protection Association, Palmer House, Chicago, II]. 
Accident Prevention Committee, EEI, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, II], 
Southeastern Electric Exchange, Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
The Dakota Central Station Conference, Marvin Hughitt Hotel, Huron, §, p, 
Pennsylvania Electric Association, Electrical Equipment Committee, Altoona, Pa 
North Central Electric Association, Annual Managerial Meeting, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Detroit Lakes, Minn. 


National Electrical Wholesalers Association, Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Westinghouse Agent-Jobbers’ Association, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


JUNE 


York, N. Y. 


N.Y. 


Quebec, Can. 





Edison Electric Institute, Operating Committee, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
Edison Electric Institute, Annual Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New Yor 


National District Heating Association, Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Canadian Electrical Association, Annual Meeting, Seignoiry Club, Province of 


American Society of Testing Materials, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


JULY 


\merican Society of Testing Materials, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





will be made available at very low cost 
so that utilities can make extensive dis- 
tribution to the farm customers, either 
directly or through group meetings, 
ents, and others contacting 
tarm customers. As a part of the Water 


county 


Systems Council program, numerous 
publicity articles on the care and mainte- 
nance of electric water systems will be 
prepared and given widespread distribu- 
tion in the trade press through educa- 
tional groups by the state colleges, and 


through extension training programs. 


Electric Utilities Cooperating 
Continued from page 138) 
interest of National Nutrition Program 
is well is other vovernment endorsed 

wartime activities. 

In every instance the companies re 
reporting indicated full-hearted coopera 
tion with the local Red Cross organiza- 
tions and other local groups. 

‘The Home Economists have continued 
to go into homes, particularly where it 
was possible to render assistance to a 


group of women at one time. 


‘The Home Service Departments 
the utilities have prepared special p 
phlets of mimeographed sheets on 
planning, offering many ways of ta 
advantage of more abundant foods 
stressing the high nutritional valu 
certain foods. Their activities als 
clude group meetings and especially 
pared material for the various mel 
of food conservation outlined. This 
dehydration, fr 


cludes canning, 


foods, etc. “These activities were ai 
at helping the family preserve the 
nutritional foods with a minimum 
of vitamins. 

While the National Nutrition 
gram was undoubtedly one of the 
important phases of the Home Sef 
Departments’ yearly activities, they 
wise cooperated closely with other 
ernment programs such as Conserv 
of Waste Fats, educating and ass 
housewives on Point Rationing, and 
viding substitute foods to replace { 
which it is difficult to obtain, to me 
only a few of the many cooperati 
tivities of the Home Service group. 
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Paut M. Downine, Vice-President 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco, Cal. 





W. E. Mrrcuett, Vice-President 
Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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BLACKWELL, The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
b, Bryans, Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
iH. Burxe, Ebasco Services Incorporated, New York, N. Y. 
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2 A. Davis, Oklahoma Gas and Electric Co., Oklahoma City, 
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me Corp., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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